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Mt  Harte-Hanks'  four  print 
ing  facilities  dedicated 
solely  to  commercial  printing,  we  do 
more  than  just  put  ink  on  paper," 
soys  Tucker  Sutherland,  President, 
Horte-Honks  Newspapers.  "They're 
complete  communications  compan¬ 
ies  that  con  implement  on  entire  proj¬ 
ect  from  initial  conceptualization 
through  design,  layout,  typesetting 
and  printing  to  delivery." 

At  these  facilities,  auality  is  more 
than  just  in  the  final  product.  It's 
apparent  throughout.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  evident  than  at  Nortex 
Press,  Wichita  Falls, Texas.  Here, 
advertising  materials  are  produced 
for  Sears'  national  accounts,  Joske's, 
Safeway  and  many  others  under 


the  direction  of  President  Charles 
Hardin  and  Production  Manager 
Andy  George. 

Hardin  serves  also  as  director 
of  commercial  printing  for  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers.  Both  of  these 
men  started  out  as  pressmen,  so  they 
know  the  business  well.  So  well,  in 
fact,  that  since  Nortex  Press  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Harte-Hanks  in  1978,  rev¬ 
enues  have  increased  over  500%. 
Additionally,  these  two  men  are  over¬ 
seeing  a  building  expansion  of  over 
1 2,000  square  feet  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  state-of-the-art  printing 
equipment.  It  all  adds  up  to  provid¬ 
ing  Harte-Hanks'  customers  with 
the  best  service  possible. 


CHARLES  HARDIN  (L)  AND  ANDY  GEORGE  (R). 

Abilene  Publishing  Trademark  Press 

166  Pine  2346  Horne  Rood 

Abilene,  TX  79601  Corpus  Christi,  TX  7841 5 

(915)673-8201  (512)854-4305 


Publishers'  Offset 

7750  Convoy  Court 
Son  Diego,  CA  921 1 1 
(619)  571-0288 


Nortex  Press 

2700  Commerce 
Wichita  Falls,  TX  76303 
(817)  767-5451 
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October  14-17, 1984 
The  coliseum  •  New  York  City 


GRAPH  EXPO  84  EAST  OFFERS 

•  The  most  exhibitors  •  The  largest  exhibitors  •  The  most  comprehensive  exhibits 
•  The  most  equipment  •  The  largest  equipment  •  The  most  equipment  In  operation 
•  The  top  exhibitor  management,  marketing,  sales  and  technical  staff  are  there  for  you  to  meet 
•  All  four  floors  of  The  coliseum  filled  to  capacity  with  exhibitors 
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For  Information  Contact 
Graphic  Arts  Show  Company  inc. 

6849  Old  Dominion  Drive  •  Suite  200  •  McLean.  Virginia  22101 
Phone;  (705)  754-8285 
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USE  THIS  FORM  TO  PRE-REGISTER  .  .  SAVE  33%  AND  AVOID  STANDING  IN  UNE. 
Save  time,  money  and  aggravation.  Pre-register  today! 
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SEPTEMBER 

6-8— Catholic  Press  Association.  Southern  Regional  Conference, 
International  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

6-8— New  England  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Mountain  View  House,  Whitefield,  N.H, 

9- 12— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Meeting, 

Montauk  Yacht  Club  &  Inn,  Montauk,  N  Y 
13-15— Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference.  Rock  Lane  Lodge, 
Branson,  Mo. 

13-15— Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

Annual  Convention,  Vance  Tyee  Motor  Inn,  Olympia,  Wash. 

13-15— Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Annual 

Conference,  Airport  Marriott  Hotel.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

13- 16— New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Hidden  Valley  Resort,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.Y. 

14- 15 — Maine  Press  Association,  Fall  Conference,  Sonesta  Hotel,  Portland. 

14-16— Mary  land'Oelaware  District  of  Columbia,  Summer 

Convention,  Sheraton  Fountainebleu,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

16-20— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern 

Regional,  Hilton  Hotel.  Baltimore. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 

Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

20- 21 — Allied  Publishers,  Fall  Meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel, 

Tacoma. 

20-22 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hilton 

Hotel,  Reno. 

20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fall 

Meeting,  Holiday  Inn,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

20-22— Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention 
and  Trade  Show,  Holiday  Inn,  Decatur,  III. 

22-26— Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Annual 

Meeting,  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel,  Quebec. 

26-29— National  Newspaper  Association,  Convention  and 
Show,  MGM  Grand  Hotel,  Reno. 

28-30— Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Holiday 
Inn,  Alton,  HI. 

30.'10-2 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Sheraton  Islander  Inn.,  Newport,  R.l. 

OCTOBER 

7-10 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 

Western  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel  and  Tennis  Club, 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

10- 13 — American  Medical  Writers  Association,  Annual, 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

10- 14 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Westin  Hotel,  Seattle. 

11- 14— New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference, 

Marriott  Hotel,  Copley  Place,  Boston. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

SEPTEMBER 

9-10 — Roy  W.  Howard  Seminar  on  Public  Affairs  Reporting, 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

9- 11 — SNPA  Workshop  for  Smaller  Newspapers,  Ritz- 

Carlton/  Buckhead,  Atlanta. 

10- 12 — ANPA/Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

Labor  Relations  Seminar,  Marriott  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12- 14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 

Classified  Clinic,  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

16-19 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

16-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  for  Weeklies, 
Reston,  Va. 

16- 21 — American  Press  Institute,  Editorial  Page  Editors 

and  Writers,  Reston,  Va. 

17- 21 — ANPA,  Newspaper  Color  Separation  Techniques, 

Reston,  Va. 

17-21 — ANPA,  Development  Workshop,  Holiday  Inn,  Lake 

Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 

17-16— United  Nations  Association,  Annual  Editors’  Seminar, 
United  Nations,  New  York  City. 
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Editorial  workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 
No.  600 


Taken  at  Random 


“He  has  been  somewhat  amazed,  he  said.”  Somewhat 
amazed  is  comparable  to  slightly  pregnant.  Strong  words 
like  amazed  should  not  be  cut  down  by  mild  qualifiers  like 
somewhat  because  they  tend  to  cancel  each  other  out.  If 
amazed  was  too  strong,  something  weaker  —  perhaps 
surprised —  should  have  been  used.  Rather  is  often  used  in 
the  same  way  as  somewhat  in  the  example  (“a  rather 
staggering  loss”)  and  so  is  slightly,  as  indicated. 

*  *  * 

Time  was  when  it  was  poundec  into  cub  reporters’ 
heads  that  a  defendant  who  fails  to  produce  bail  is  held  in 
bail.  The  New  York  Times  maintains  the  rule  calling  for  in 
bail,  specifying  that  when  bail  is  met  the  defendant  is  freed 
on  bail.  The  full,  formal  phrase  is  held  in  lieu  of  bail.  But 
there  is  another  way  to  say  it:  “Jones  remained  in  custody; 
bail  was  set  at  $200,000.” 

*  ♦  * 

“The  warden  said  he  did  not  think  the  prisoners  were 
going  to  act  up  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.”  The  silly 
phrase  way,  shape,  or  form  probably  got  into  this  sentence 
as  an  indirect  quotation  of  the  warden.  Sometimes  it  com¬ 
es  out  as  manner,  shape,  or  form.  There  would  be  no  loss  if 
it  were  expunged  from  the  language,  or  at  least  from  writ¬ 
ers’  vocabularies.  Another  candidate  for  oblivion:  rules 
and  regulations.  In  what  way  does  a  rule  differ  from  a 
regulation?  A  pompous  redundancy.  And  as  noted  here 
previously,  general  public  is  still  another;  how  does  the 
general  public  differ  from  the  public?  Likewise  any  and 
all,  which  sounds  like  a  fugitive  from  a  legal  document. 

*  ♦  * 

A  reader  writing  to  Television  Times,  the  schedule  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  wanted  to  know  who  had 
played  the  leading  role  in  a  program  named  O’Henry.  The 
reply  said  the  actor  was  Thomas  Mitchell,  and  gave  the 
name  of  the  program  as  “The  O’Henry  Playhouse,  a  half- 
hour  anthology  series  based  on  the  works  of  O’ Henry  (the 
pen  name  of  William  Sydney  Porter).”  But  the  author’s 
name  was  more  like  O.  Henry.  Still,  ignorance  of  famous 
American  writers  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  these  days. 

♦  *  * 

“My  generation  stands  to  benefit.  To  us  who  hath  shall 
be  given,  from  them  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away,” 
wrote  the  distinguished  economist,  Paul  Samuelson,  in 
Newsweek.  The  inescapable  demand  on  the  writer  who 
gets  cute,  as  in  this  instance  by  paraphrasing  the  Bible,  is 
to  get  it  right.  The  form  hath  is  an  archaic  third-person 
singular  form  of  /lave. Therefore,  one  can  say  only,  he 
hath,  she  hath,  it  hath.  Samuelson’s  third-person  plural 
(us  who  hath,  them  that  hath)  is  dead  wrong,  and  should 
have  been  have.  The  Bible  version  (Matthew  XXV, 29)  is 
in  the  singular:  “Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given — 

.  .  .but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  he  hath.” 
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“For  only  7%  of  our  editorial 
budget,  AP  provides  39%  of  our 
news.  Obviously  that’s  a  good 
deal  for  us,  but  numbers  don’t  tell 
the  whole  story. 

“At  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times,  old-fashioned  words  like 
quality  still  mean  something.  It 
means  doing  what  you  have  to  do 


to  be  the  best — even  if  that’s  not 
the  cheapest  or  easiest  way  to 
operate  in  the  short  run. 

“We  didn’t  win  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes  by  chance.  And  it’s  no  acci 
dent  that  we  depend  on  AP  as 
our  prime  source  of  national 
and  international  news.  AP  has 
won  34  Pulitzers,  more  than  any 


other  news  service, 

“For  us,  quality  counts.  And 
nobody  delivers  quality  like  AP,' 
— James  H.  Hale,  Publisher, 

The  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Newsprint  consumption 

The  consumption  of  newsprint  has  always  been  a  good  indicator  of 
the  relative  health  and  prosperity  of  the  newspaper  business.  It  still 
is  on  a  general  and  overall  basis. 

Estimated  newsprint  consumption  by  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1984  compared  to  the  same  period  last  year 
was  up  by  5.6%.  It  is  believed  that  the  trend  upward  in  total  daily 
circulation  which  established  a  record-high  of  62,644,000  copies  last 
year,  according  to  the  E&P  International  Year  Book,  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  into  1984.  Total  advertising  revenues  are  up  bringing  an 
increase  in  advertising  inches  in  most  newspapers.  Although  it  is 
apparent  that  gains  in  both  advertising  and  circulation  have  been 
responsible  for  the  increased  used  of  newsprint  it  is  difficult  to 
establish  the  proportions. 

The  newsprint  figures  compiled  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  reflect  month-by-month  increases  in  all  four 
regional  areas,  which  is  a  healthy  sign,  but  contain  disturbing  signals 
when  newspapers  of  different  circulation  sizes  are  compared.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  increased  use  of  newsprint  for  the  first  five  months  this 
year  is  reflected  in  the  figures  for  newspapers  “over  100,000”  circula¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  tonnage  consumption  for  newspap¬ 
ers  in  both  the  “under  25,000”  and  the  “25,000  to  100,000”  circulation 
groups. 

Only  the  publishers  of  newspapers  in  those  circulation  categories 
know  whether  those  figures  reflect  declines  in  advertising  inches 
and/or  circulation.  They  deserve  some  attention  in  the  arena  of 
newspaper  circulation  and  advertising  promotion  where  the 
inclination  is  to  concentrate  on  the  big  cities  where  “the  clout”  is. 

Zapping  tv  ads 

An  Associated  Press  survey  has  indicated  there  will  be  more 
television  stations  in  the  U.S.  by  the  end  of  this  year  than  there  are 
daily  newspapers.  Add  to  the  888  full-power  commercial  tv  stations 
now  licensed  and  the  285  non-commercial  stations  in  operation,  those 
full-power  and  low-power  stations  now  licensed  and/or  building  and  it 
adds  up  to  more  than  1,701  dailies  counted  in  the  E&P  International 
Year  Book. 

This  expansion  comes  at  a  time  when  consumers  are  getting  the 
power  to  eliminate  the  advertising  clutter  from  their  viewing  by 
electronic  zapping.  The  hopeful  entrepreneurs  of  tv  who  see 
expanding  audiences  and  markets  are  up  against  some  skeptical 
advertisers  who  see  it  differently. 

Earlier  this  summer.  General  F  oods,  one  of  the  largest  tv  advertis¬ 
ers,  called  together  its  multiple  agencies  to  consider  the  problem. 
The  director  of  media  services  for  General  Foods  told  the  New  York 
Times  that  zapping,  the  use  of  any  device  or  method  to  avoid  the 
advertising  message,  is  costing  his  company  about  $1  million  a  year  in 
non-existing  network  television  audience.  That  is  symptomatic  of 
what  all  advertisers  are  facing  and  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
whether  a  tv  station  is  network  or  local. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Believes  censored  stories  are  leftist 


Is  it  more  than  a  coincidence  that  all 
ten  of  the  most  censored  stories  are 
causes  celebres  of  the  liberal-left 
agenda? 

Some  of  the  stories  that  we  think 
were  under-reported  or  censored  but 
which  did  not  make  Project  Cen- 
sored's  list  include: 

1.  The  Russian/Bulgarian 
assassination  attempt  on  the  Pope. 

2.  Russia’s  “yellow  rain”  and 
other  war  atrocities  perpetrated  on 
Afghanistan’s  civilians. 

3.  Jesse  Jackson’s  racism. 


4.  Senator  Metzenbaum's 
$250,000  hypocrisy. 

5.  The  Sandinista  brutalization  of 
Nicaragua. 

6.  The  success  of  “Reagano¬ 
mics,”  including  the  lowering  of 
unemployment  and  interest  rates  and 
the  improvement  of  productivity  and 
growth  in  the  economy. 

7.  The  success  of  Reagan’s  tax 
cuts  —  the  rich  are  paying  a  higher 
percent  of  total  taxes,  and  the  poor, 
according  to  George  Gilder  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  National  Review,  are 


“playing  their  smallest  share  of 
income  taxes  in  more  than  a  decade.” 

8.  The  failure  of  the  welfare  state- 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor. 

9.  The  left-wing  radicalization  of 
the  women’s  movement. 

10.  The  left-wing  radicalization  of 
the  media - 

I  know  nothing  about  Dr.  Carl  Jen¬ 
sen,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  is  less 
concerned  about  accuracy  in  the 
media  than  he  is  in  promoting  his  own 
political  philosophy. 

Darwin  C.  Wile 
(Wile  is  president  and  publisher, 
Belleville  (III.)  News-Democrat.) 


Clarifies  sale  of  Reuters  stock 


The  statement  in  the  June  30  edition 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  Abu 
Dhabi  Investment  Authority’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  shares  in  Reuters  gave  the 
Authority  the  second  largest  voting 
block  is  factually  wrong  and  mislead¬ 
ing. 

The  four  Associations  grouping 
newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Republic  of  Ireland,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  which  were  the  sole 
owners  of  Reuters  before  the  recent 
flotation,  are  still  the  sole  owners  of 


the  A  shares  in  the  new  holding  com¬ 
pany  Reuters  Holdings  PLC.  All  A 
shares  must  be  voted  as  a  block. 
Together  they  command  58%  of  all 
votes. 

The  A  share  holdings  also 
individually  hold  a  significant  per¬ 
centage  of  ordinary  B  (limited  voting) 
shares,  a  class  which  was  offered  for 
public  sale  in  June.  The  Abu  Dhabi 
Investment  Authority’s  purchase  of 
some  of  these  shares  entitles  it  to 
5.27%  of  votes  at  general  meetings  of 


the  holding  company. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  the 
national  ranking  of  voting  blocks  of  B 
shares  is  irrelevant.  Even  if  it  were 
relevant  there  are  half  a  dozen 
individual  shareholders,  not  simply 
the  Press  Association,  whose  hold¬ 
ings  would  entitle  them  to  more  votes 
than  those  of  the  Abu  Dhabi 
Investment  Authority. 

Michael  Reupke 

Editor-in-Chief, 

Reuters 


Says  aspect  of  liberal  elite  seminar  sidestepped 


In  both  the  main  article  on  the 
“liberal  elite’’  seminar  and 
accompanying  sidebar,  one  aspect 
was  sidestepped.  This  had  to  do  with 
Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Ben  Bradlee’s  challenge  of  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  a  survey  by  S.  Robert  Lichter. 

Bradlee  said  the  sampling  used  was 
too  miniscule,  especially  when  it 
involved  only  one  Washington  Post 
reporter  whom  he  described  as  “a 
member  of  the  metropolitan  staff  and 
hardly  one  of  the  paper’s  elite  edi¬ 
tors.” 

In  view  of  the  Washington  Post’s 


Short  takes 

“The  other  location  would  be  at  the 
Lakewood  Elks  Club,  Utterly  in  the 
backyard  of  those  people  ...  — 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Would  you  lie  to  be  part  owner/ 
member  of  one  of  the  south's  best 
deer  hunting  clubs.  Call  for  details.  — 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times. 
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use  of  survey  results  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  plus  its  own  impressive  poll¬ 
ing  efforts,  a  serious  set  of  questions 
arise.  W'hen  is  a  poll  valid  and  when  is 
it  not?  When  is  random  sampling 
adequate  and  representative  and 
when  is  it  not?  Was  not  Sigmund 
Freud’s  reputation  in  psychiatry  built 
on  a  “minuscule  survey?” 


Whether  Bradlee  is  right  or  not  begs 
the  question.  The  validity  of  all  sur¬ 
veys  is  the  issue.  Personally,  1  would 
not  touch  the  answer  with  a  lO-foot 
poll. 

David  H.  Brown 

(Brown  is  senior  partner,  DaMar 
Communication) 
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Confusion  at  the  New  York  Times 

Labor/ management  dispute  centers  around 
who  owns  the  rights  to  a  reporter’s  works 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

In  what  appears  to  be  an  over¬ 
whelming  lack  of  communication,  the 
New  York  Times  and  one  of  its  veter¬ 
an  reporters  have  entered  a  labor/ 
management  skirmish  that  includes 
questioning  who  owns  the  rights  to 
the  reporter’s  notes. 

Richard  Severo,  a  Times  reporter 
since  1968,  has  sought  representation 
from  the  Newspaper  Guild  in  an 
arbitration  proceeding  after,  in  his 
opinion,  his  managerial  superiors 
took  an  obtuse,  lengthy  and 
circuitous  route  to  tell  him  Times 
Books,  not  any  other  company, 
should  publish  a  book  that  evolved 
from  newspaper  stories  he  authored. 

The  Times  contends  that  the  issue 
at  stake,  in  publisher  Arthur 
Sulzberger’s  words,  “is  the  right  of 
The  Times  to  transfer  a  reporter  from 
one  assignment  in  the  news 
department  to  another.’’ 

Times  vice-president  of  corporate 
relations  Leonard  Harris  has  declined 
comment  for  all  of  Times’  manage¬ 
ment  regarding  the  Severo  grievance, 
saying  “we  don’t  comment  on  matt¬ 
ers  in  litigation  or  arbitration.  What 
we  would  say  would  be  in  conflict 
with  what  the  Guild  says.’’ 

Severo  and  his  Guild-appointed 
attorney,  Philip  D.  Tobin,  maintain 
that  the  dispute  was  seeded  in  late 
1981,  soon  after  the  science  writer 
wrote  two  lengthy  stories  about  Lisa 
H.,  a  young  woman  afflicted  with 
neurofibromatosis  —  the  Elephant 
Man’s  disease. 

Thinking  the  story  would  make  a 
“compelling”  book,  Severo  said  he 

Notice  to  Readers 

Headquarters  of  The  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Co.,  Inc.,  will  move  Sept.  30  to 
II  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
1001 1.  The  new  telephone  number 
will  be  212-675-4380  after  that  date. 
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consulted  Times’  deputy  managing 
editor  Arthur  Gelb  and  Sam  Summer¬ 
lin,  general  manager  of  the  Times 
Company  syndication  service. 

“I  questioned  whether  they’d  be 
interested,”  Severo  said.  “All  I  can 
say  here  is  that  Gelb  referred  me  to 
Summerlin,  who  said  Times  Books 
should  be  in  the  first  round  of  an 
auction.” 

“Their  (Times  Books’)  list  was 
heavy  with  cookbooks,  home 
improvements,  gardening  and  com¬ 
pilations  of  things.  I  didn’t  think 
they’d  want  to  do  a  biography,  a  pro¬ 
file  of  someone  like  Lisa  H,”  said 
Severo,  who  has  won  1 1  Publisher’s 
Awards  and  18  awards  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalism  in  his  15  years 
at  the  paper. 

Before  referring  him  to  Summerlin, 
Severo  said  Gelb  told  him,  ‘“Abe 
(executive  editor  Rosenthal)  and  1  are 
sick  and  tired  of  reporters  who  abuse 
their  positions  on  the  paper  and  give 
nothing  back  to  the  paper.’” 

Summerlin  told  Severo  the  Times 
would  not  stand  in  the  reporter’s  way. 
However,  he  asked  Severo  to  consid¬ 
er  the  Times  in  the  first  round  of 
auction  for  the  rights  by  submitting  a 
book  outline  and  to  give  the  Times  “a 
token  payment”  should  the  book 
become  a  movie,  Severo  said. 

In  mid-December,  1981,  Severo’s 
literary  agent,  Jed  Mattes  of 


International  Creative  Management, 
met  with  Summerlin,  who  reaffirmed 
his  prior  instruction.  Mattes  sent 
Summerlin  a  follow-up  letter  confirm¬ 
ing  their  discussion,  did  not  receive  a 
reply  and  interpreted  that  as  accept¬ 
ance. 

On  Jan.  20,  1982,  Mattes  sent  the 
book  outline  to  15  publishers, 
including  Jonathan  Segal,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Times  Books. 

The  managerial  misorder  seemed 
healed  by  Jan.  22,  1982,  when  Segal 
called  Severo  to  express  interest  in 
the  Lisa  H .  book ,  saying  Times  Books 
would  be  participating  in  the  auction. 

Severo  said  publishing  with  Times 
Books  appealed  to  him  best,  because 
the  Times  (unlike  an  outside  pub¬ 
lisher)  could  grant  Severo  time  off  to 
write  the  book.  He  said  he  conveyed 
his  preference  to  Segal. 

The  misunderstanding  was  rekin- 
I  died  six  days  later,  Severo  said,  when 
Richard  Flaste,  (director  of  the  Sci¬ 
ence  Times  section  and  Severo’s  su¬ 
pervisor),  told  the  reporter  that  exec¬ 
utive  editor  Rosenthal  had  ordered 
the  auction  stopped.  The  story  was 
the  property  of  the  Times,  Flaste  re¬ 
layed  to  Severo. 

On  February  1, 1982,  Severo  wrote 
a  three-page,  single-spaced  memo  to 
Rosenthal,  explaining  how  he  sought 
direction  within  the  company. 

“In  view  of  what  I  have  told  you,  I 
think  you  can  understand  that  I  was 
quite  astonished  to  be  informed  by 
Rick  Flaste  on  Jan.  28  that  the 
auctioning  of  my  book  outline  had  to 
be  stopped  immediately  and  that  only 
TB  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  picture. 

“Rick  said  there  was  a  directive  on 
the  subject.  I  honestly  don’t  recall 
seeing  it,  Abe,  and  it  would  appear 
that  neither  Sam  Summerlin  nor 
Jonathan  Segal  had  seen  it  either.  Or 
at  least  if  they  did,  they  did  not  com¬ 
municate  this  policy  to  me  or  to  my 
agent,  although  we  made  an  honest 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 


effort  to  ascertain  what  the  policy  was 
before  going  ahead.  Arthur  (Gelb)  did 
not  mention  the  directive,  either,  but  I 
suppose  he  assumed  that  Sam  or 
someone  else  would  fill  me  in.’* 
Rosenthal  replied  the  same  day. 
“It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  hap- 


Until  last  week,  the  only 
comment  from  the  Times 
on  this  issue  has  been 
through  the  testimony 
presented  in  17  hearings  to 
arbitrator  James  V.  Altieri. 


pened  here,  Dick,  is  that  an  assign¬ 
ment  conceived  of  by  The  Times, 
assigned  by  The  Times,  reported  by 
The  Times  on  Times,  time  and 
money,  and  a  story  that  is  still  ongoing 
suddenly  was  being  auctioned  off  and 
The  Times  finds  itself  in  a  position  of 
bidding  for  what  strikes  me  as  pretty 
much  its  own  property. 

“I  really  am  not  making  any 
judgments  as  to  how  it  happened,  and 
1  assume  there  was  decent  intent  all 
around.  It  simply  strikes  me  as  an 
extremely  strange  situation. 

“But  I  do  not  wish  to  become 
involved  any  further  because, 
obviously,  I  have  a  great  many  other 
things  to  do.  In  any  case,  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  company  policy  rather  than 
news  department  policy,  and  Mr. 
(Times’  vice  chairman  Sydney)  Gru- 
son  has  agreed  to  handle  it.  So  I  would 
suggest  you  get  in  touch  with  him.’’ 

The  auction  —  too  far  in  progress  to 
curtail  —  went  on  as  scheduled  on 
Feb.  4, 1982,  with  a  $50,000  offer  from 
Harper  &  Row.  Times  Books  offered 
$30,000,  but  later  swelled  that  amount 
to  $37,500. 

Severo  said  if  Times  Books  would 
come  up  to  $2,000  or  $3,0(X)  shy  of 
Harper  &  Row,  he  would  go  with  it. 
Because  he  made  a  commitment  to 
share  the  proceeds  with  Lisa  H., 
Severo  wanted  a  higher  bid  than 
Times  Books  offered,  he  said. 

Harper  &  Row  got  the  rights  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  book. 

Apparently  having  evoked  the 
wrath  of  his  superiors,  Severo  said  he 
noticed  an  immediate  change  in  the 
level  of  cordiality  directed  his  way. 

Beside  being  ignored  by  Flaste, 
who  had  stopped  speaking  to  the 
reporter,  Severo  was  taken  off  the 
Lisa  story  in  February  1982,  and 
“transferred  punitively  to  the  metro 


desk,  where  I  had  started  my  career  at 
the  Times,’’  he  said. 

His  workload  diminished  from  29 
bylined  stories  for  the  science  section 
in  1981  to  four  during  the  next  year. 
On  the  metro  desk,  he  was  asked  to 
write  obituaries  and  descriptions  of 
graduation  exercises.  Story  ideas  he 
presented  through  memos  to  his  su¬ 
periors  were  ignored,  unanswered  or 
declined,  he  said.  Soon  after,  Severo 
grieved  the  matter  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Severo  filed  a  grievance  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1982. 

In  February,  1983,  the  Guild,  on 
Severn’s  behalf,  filed  for  arbitration 
asking  that  the  Times  be  ordered  “to 
cease  and  desist  from  its  acts  of 
harassment  and  retaliation  against 
Severo  .  .  .  and  (that)  the  Times 
restore  the  duties  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  enjoyed  by  Severo  prior  to  his 
transfer  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
his  return  to  the  Science  Department 
as  a  science  writer.’’ 

Until  last  week,  the  only  comment 
from  the  Times  on  this  issue  has  been 
through  the  testimony  presented  in  17 
hearings  to  arbitrator  James  V. 
Altieri. 

Through  Times’  attorney  Jack 
Stanton,  the  newspaper  maintains 
that  the  issue  at  stake  is  the  right  of  the 
Times  to  transfer  a  reporter  from  one 
assignment  to  another. 

During  the  hearings,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Rosenthal  has  described  Severo  as 
a  “slow”  reporter  occasionally 
inclined  to  belligerence,  whose  writ¬ 
ing  style  he  judges  as  “sometimes 
excellent,  sometimes  better  than 
excellent,  sometimes  very,  very 
good,  sometimes  good.  .  .  (and)  once 
in  awhile,  not  as  good  as  others.’’ 

Rosenthal  could  not  recall  at  first, 
he  said,  any  awards  Severo  had 
achieved,  nor  could  he  remember  any 


Through  Times’ 
attorney  Jack  Stanton, 
the  newspaper  maintains 
that  the  issue  at  stake  is 
the  right  of  the  Times  to 
transfer  a  reporter  from 
one  assignment  to 
another. 


disciplinary  or  professional  strikes 
against  him. 

Rosenthal  said  he  wasn’t  sure  when 
he  first  heard  about  Severo  wanting  to 
write  a  book  about  Lisa  H.,  but  that 
someone  (whom  he  does  not  remem¬ 
ber)  said  that  Severo  “was  auctioning 
or  peddling,  1  forget  exactly  what 
word  was  used,  his  book  around  to 


various  publishers  while  he  was  still 
working  on  the  story.” 

In  testimony  before  the  arbitrator 
on  June  1 1,  1984,  Rosenthal  also  said 
“the  Times  permitted  him  (Severo)  to 
go  ahead  with  the  book,”  but  that 
such  a  book  would  be  the 
“intellectual  fruit”  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Severo  said  this  was  the  first  time 
since  Rosenthal  issued  his  memo 
ordering  the  book  auction  stopped 


They’re  cutting  the 
ground  out  from 
underneath  themselves,” 
Severo  said.  ‘They’re 
hurting  all  of  us  who  care 
about  the  First  Amendment 
at  the  New  York  Times. 


that  Rosenthal  had  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  proceed  with  the  book. 

Rosenthal  and  Gelb  came  under  fire 
themselves  early  this  August  when 
the  New  York  Post  printed  a  small 
item  emphasizing  that  each  had 
received  $5,000  from  Villard  Press,  a 
subsidiary  of  Random  House,  for 
editing  The  Sophisticated  Traveler. 

That  book,  a  compilation  of  Times 
European  travel  articles,  went  to  Vil¬ 
lard  instead  of  Times  Books  because 
the  Times  “had  similar  travel  books 
about  Europe  coming  up  on  their 
list,”  explained  Harris. 

At  that  same  June  1 1 , 1984,  hearing, 
Rosenthal  said  The  Sophisticated 
Traveler  was  printed  by  Villard 
because  Times  Books  turned  it  down. 

Rosenthal  said  he  assumed  the 
reason  for  Times  Books  turning  it 
down  was  “they  didn’t  think  they 
could  make  enough  money  out  of  it  to 
justify  it.” 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been 
other  instances  where  Times’  writers 
have  had  books  published  by  other 
publishing  houses. 

Among  the  other  instances  where 
Times’  writers  have  gone  outside 
Times  Books  include  Russell  Baker 
and  Myron  Farber.  Harris  said  Bak¬ 
er’s  Pulitzer-prize  winning  auto¬ 
biography  “Growing  Up,”  involved 
the  humorist’s  life  exclusive  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

A  writer  who  wants  to  publish  a 
book  about  material  derived  from  his 
or  her  reporting  at  the  Times  should 
make  Times  management  aware 
through  a  memo,  Harris  explained. 
Whether  Times  Books  wants  to  make 
an  offer  “is  decided  on  a  book  by 
book  basis,”  he  said. 

Farber’s  book,  although  evolving 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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A.C.  Nielsen  asked  to  alter  how  it  measures  tv 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

General  Foods  Corporation  has 
launched  a  drive  to  get  the  A.C. 
Nielsen  Co.  to  change  the  way  it  mea¬ 
sures  television  viewing. 

General  Foods  wants  Nielsen  to 
start  measuring  viewership  of  tv  com¬ 
mercials  separately  from  its  ratings 
for  program  viewership. 

The  move  came  after  General 
Foods  became  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  over  what  is  know  as  “zapp¬ 
ing”  —  the  tendency  of  viewers  to 
tune  out  commercials  by  skipping 
around  the  dial  or  using  video  casette 
recorders  to  tape  a  program  and  then 
screen  out  the  ads. 

David  Braun,  director  of  media  ser¬ 
vices  for  General  Foods,  recently  met 
with  the  company’s  several  ad  agenc¬ 
ies  to  put  pressure  on  Nielsen  for 
change.  The  agencies  were  Ted  Bates 
&  Co.,  Grey  Advertising,  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Young  &  Rubicam  and  Ogil- 
vy  &  Mather. 


According  to  Braun,  zapping  by  tv 
viewers  is  costing  General  Foods 
over  $1  million  year  in  ratings  for 
commercial  audiences  which  do  not 
exist. 


According  to  Braun, 
zapping  by  tv  viewers  is 
costing  Generai  Foods 
over  $1  miiiion  year  in 
ratings  for  commerciai 
audiences  which  do  not 
exist. 


Nielsen,  while  saying  the  “requ¬ 
est”  for  change  in  audience  measure¬ 
ment  has  been  noted,  has  just  begun 
to  address  the  issue. 

“Asa  syndicated  service,  you  have 
to  pass  it  by  everyone  who’s  involved 
—  starting  with  the  networks,”  said 
Nielsen  spokesman  Bill  Behanna. 

The  television  networks  pay  the 
largest  share  of  the  cost  for  Nielsen’s 


measuring  service.  They  base  their 
advertising  rates  on  the  viewership  of 
their  programs,  not  on  who’s  watch¬ 
ing  the  commercials. 

However,  Behanna  remarked  that 
Bates  sent  a  letter  out  to  all  of  its 
clients  telling  them  of  its  concern 
about  zapping  and  that  the  clients  in 
turn  have  “responded”  and  begun 
pressing  Nielsen  for  change. 

Behanna  said  the  clients  want 
Nielsen  to  at  least  begin  providing 
information  as  to  what  part  of  a 
show’s  rating  comes  from  VCR  tap¬ 
ing. 

Nielsen  has  the  VCR  information  in 
its  computers  and  plans  to  have  an 
“answer  in  a  couple  of  weeks,’’ 
Behanna  said. 

He  explained  that  Nielsen  will  first 
start  with  breaking  out  the  “VCR  ele¬ 
ment”  in  its  ratings,  and  then  look  at 
the  overall  question  of  providing 
ratings  for  commercial  viewership  to 
take  account  of  zapping  by  the  tv 
audience. 


I  Phoenix  dailies  win  back  big  retailers  from  direct  mail 


One  year  after  commissioning  a 
study  showing  that  newspaper  inserts 
are  better  read  and  more  frequently 
used  than  direct  mail,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers  Inc.  has  been  winning 
back  big  retail  advertisers  it  lost  to 
direct  mail  programs. 

“Many  of  our  retailers,  notably 
Sears,  experimented  with  direct  mail, 
particularly  Advo  .  .  .  and  now  they 
are  back,”  said  H.  Kenneth  Clouse, 
advertising  director  of  the  company, 
which  publishes  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

“Our  inserts  are  setting  records 
month  after  month,”  he  added. 

One  factor  in  regaining  the  retail 
advertising,  he  said,  was  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  July,  1983,  by  M.R.  West. 

In  telephone  interview  with  400 
randomly-selected  Republic  or 
Gazette  subscribers,  the  polling  firm 
found  that  more  than  8  of  10  readers 
read  printed  inserts,  and  are  much 
more  likely  to  recall  a  newspaper 
insert  ad  than  a  direct  mail  one. 

The  newspaper  was  not  identified 
as  the  sponsor  of  the  poll. 

The  poll  also  showed  that  about 
25%  of  direct  mail  preprints  are 
thrown  away  unread. 

Newspaper  inserts  also  scored 
much  higher  with  readers  asked  about 
the  usefulness,  value  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  both  advertising  systems. 

For  example,  85%  of  the  readers 


surveyed  said  newspaper  inserts  were 
“valuable  in  planning  my  shopping,” 
while  less  than  5%  said  that  statement 
applied  to  direct  mail. 

By  margins  of  more  than  40%,  read¬ 
ers  were  more  likely  to  agree  that 
newspaper  inserts  rather  than  direct 
mail  was  “more  informative,”  “more 
interesting,”  “most  worth  looking 
at,”  and  has  the  “most  complete 
assortment  of  ads.” 


The  poii  aiso  showed 
that  about  25%  of  direct 
maii  preprints  are  thrown 
away  unread. 


Unaided  recall  of  specific  adver¬ 
tisements  in  newspaper  inserts  was 
also  significantly  higher — an  average 
of  two  times  higher — than  of  those  in 
direct  mail,  the  survey  found. 

“Like  anything  else,  it’s  hard  to  say 
there  was  one  thing  that  brought  the 
retailers  back,  but  they  found  (the  sur¬ 
vey  figures)  surprising,”  Clouse  said. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Phoenix 
newspapers  were  touting  the  A.R. 
West  survey,  Advo  System,  Inc.,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Blair  Market¬ 
ing,  announced  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  retail  executives  conducted  by 
Aaron  Cohen  Marketing  Services. 

The  Advo-sponsored  survey  show¬ 


ed  that  47%  of  a  sampling  of  4(K)  retail 
business  execs  contacted,  felt  that 
direct  mail  was  the  best  medium  to 
pinpoint  advertising  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  execs 
polled  selected  newspapers  as  the 
best  medium  to  pinpoint  advertising. 
Another  9%  selected  tv  and  4% 
selected  radio. 

‘Bubble’  boy’s  mom 
thanks  the  media 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Texas 
Daily  Press  Association,  the  mother 
of  David  —  “bubble  boy”  who  died 
earlier  this  year  after  living  virtually 
his  entire  life  inside  a  germ-free  plas¬ 
tic  tent  —  thanked  the  press  for  keep¬ 
ing  her  family’s  name  secret. 

David’s  mother,  identified  at  the 
summer  meeting  only  as  Carol,  told 
the  Aug.  7  meeting  that  the  news 
media’s  consideration  allowed  “our 
family  our  privacy  and  our  time  to 
grieve.” 

“There  was  virtually  no  intrusion 
and  David’s  death  was  with  much 
dignity,”  she  said. 

The  story  of  David,  who  was  born 
without  immunity  to  disease,  was  told 
periodically  in  the  news  media 
throughout  his  life. 
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Media  converge  on  Dallas 

Security  tight,  parties  abound  at  Republican  convention 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Nearly  one  out  of  every  two  people 
milling  around  the  Republican  nation¬ 
al  convention  location  in  Dallas  this 
week  were  journalists. 

The  Dallas  Convention  Center,  the 
third  largest  facililty  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation,  housed  approximately  3,300 
persons  from  daily  newspapers;  1 ,000 
from  periodicals;  250  from  weeklies, 
special  interest  publications  and  the 
college  press;  and  4,000  broadcast 
journalists  or  personalities.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  persons  compiled  the  foreign 
press. 

Access  to  the  convention  center 
was  possible  with  a  limited  access 
press  pass.  Through  the  far  side  at  the 
west  end  of  the  center,  the  press  en¬ 
tered  a  clearence  area  where  security 
personnel  X-rayed  parcels  and  bag¬ 
gage  as  in  an  airport  terminal.  After 
walking  though  electronic  metal 
detectors,  journalists  were  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  press  area.  Special 
metal  detecting  wands  double- 
checked  those  who  set  off  the 
unobtrusive  alarms  with  change  or 
keys  in  the  pocket. 

For  the  major  print  media,  work 
space  was  located  in  the  center’s 
West  Hall,  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Main  Hall  where  the  convention 
was  held. 

Beginning  Aug.  6,  news  agencies 
transformed  104,000  square  feet  of 
open  exhibit  space  into  assigned, 
make-shift  press  offices  separated 
from  each  other  by  yellow  curtains. 

The  general  print  press  area,  for 
those  who  represented  their  news 
agencies  in  small  numbers  and  did  not 
require  separate  individual  press 
stalls,  a  large  room  with  sufficient 
lighting,  phone  and  electrical  access 
was  provided. 

Manual  typewriters,  seating  and 
even  a  cooler  filled  with  free  soda  was 
available. 

Overall  work  space  for  the  entire 
media  consisted  of  300,000  square 
feet,,  most  easily  accessible  to  the 
main  convention  area. 

The  convention  featured  the  most 
advanced  communications  tech¬ 
niques  and  capabilities  ever  mobil¬ 
ized  for  a  national  political  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  principal  technologies  utilized 


I - 385-1155 - 

ELECT  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
latest  arts  and  entertainment 
happenings  while  in  Dallas  for 
the  GOP  Convention. 

Operating  24  hours  a  day  for 
your  convenience,  this  arts 
hotline  provides  vital  information 
about  cultural  happenings  around 
town.  What,  when,  where,  and 
what  time. 

From  unconventional  music 
and  dance,  theater  and  free 
public  performances,  to  galleries 
and  museums,  touring  show's 
and  much  more. 

^aUa^  PorniiiQ 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  ARTSUNE  is  a  public  service 
operated  by  the  Dallas  Arts  Combine  with  assistance  from  I  I 
the  City  Arts  Program.  Funded  by  The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Lbs^ 

There  was  plenty  of  social  activity  out¬ 
side  of  the  official  Republican  convention 
program.  The  Dallas  Morning  News  spon¬ 
sored  Artsline,  a  24-hour  hotline  to 
"cultural  happenings"  in  the  city.  The  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald  sponsored  Montage,  a 
showcase  of  visual  and  performing  arts  of 
Dallas. 

were:  word  processing,  data  process¬ 
ing,  telephone  communication, 
electronic  mail,  voice  messaging, 
graphics  presention,  copying, and 
radios  and  pagers. 


The  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  notified 
journaiists  about  “what  to 
do  if  you  are  arrested 
white  covering  the  RNC.” 


The  heart  of  the  communications 
set-up  was  AT&T’s  “System  85.’’ 
Through  the  use  of  remote  com¬ 
puterized  diagnostic  and  repair 
capabilities,  the  system  is  monitored 
for  maintenance  purposes  24  hours-a- 
day,  seven  days-a-week.  Dial  tone 
and  local  service  local  service  was 
provided  by  Southwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone. 

AT&T  Information  Systems  sold, 
leased  or  installed  over  5,000  tele¬ 
phones  and  ran  over  60  miles  of  cable 


to  suppoit  convention  communica¬ 
tion  needs. 

The  media  operations  center 
served  “the  logistical  and 
informational  needs  of  the  news 
media,’’  in  the  words  of  the  center 
itself. 

Stacks  upon  stacks  of  biographies, 
political  information,  speeches  and 
press  releases  were  available 
throughout  the  day.  Some 
information,  such  as  the  platform  and 
a  few  speeches,  were  not  served  up  as 
quickly  as  some  reporters  preferred, 
but  convention  personnel  hastened  to 
assist  the  most  disgruntled  of  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Obtaining  press  credentials  seemed 
easy  enough  in  one  of  five  different 
offices  designated  for  various  sectors 
of  the  media  such  as  dailies,  weeklies 
and  broadcast.  Passes  distributed 
included  access  cards  to  convention 
sessions  and  press  areas. 

A  complimentary  press  packet, 
sponsored  by  the  Dallas  print  and 
broadcast  media  and  Dr.  Pepper 
soda,  included  the  official  guide  to  the 
convention,  a  Dallas  fact  sheet,  Dal¬ 
las  magazine,  entertainment 
information  and  a  spacious  shoulder 
bag  which  several  journalists  sported 
during  the  week. 

Journalists  were  also  made  aware 
of  transportation  arrangements,  one 
of  the  subtle  difficulties  in  the  sprawl¬ 
ing  city. 

A  parking  space  in  the  convention 
facilities  for  $24  was  offered,  with  a 
“presstram”  bus  ferrying  between 
the  lot  and  the  center.  Parking  in  com¬ 
mercial  lots  ranged  from  $5  to  $8  a  day 
on  the  average. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  notified  journalists 
about  “what  to  do  if  you  are  arrested 
while  covering  the  RNC.’’ 

Free  legal  advice,  representation 
and  automatic  bail  bonds  were 
offered  to  those  who  might  have 
foundthemseives  behind  bars. 

Security  representatives  said  no 
journalists  had  met  legal  difficulties. 
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A  growing  problem  for  newspapers 

Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.  is  among  12  firms  ERA 
asks  to  remove  waste  from  N.J.  Superfund  location 


By  Lloyd  Carver 

Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  have 
agreed  to  remove  wastes  from  the 
Swope  Oil  and  Chemical  Co.  Super¬ 
fund  site  near  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

“We  expect  the  company  to  com¬ 
plete  this  clean-up  by  late  this  fall,” 
said  Margaret  Randol,  spokeswoman 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Region  2.  Randol  said  that 
the  newspaper  publishing  company 
and  1 1  others  are  expected  to  remove 
sludge  and  drums  in  a  lagoon  on  site. 

PNl  did  not,  however,  waive  its 
rights  or  defenses  to  challenge  any 
future  actions  or  proceedings  associ- 


Joseph  Priory,  an 
attorney  for  Philadelphia 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  said: 
“We  do  not  believe  (the 
waste)  was  hazardous.” 


ated  with  the  Superfund  case,  a 
corporate  attorney  said,  adding  that 
the  agreement  was  voluntary. 

The  Swope  Oil  Co.  site  is  located  in 
an  industrial  complex,  at  8281  Nation¬ 
al  Highway,  Pennsauken  Township, 
Camden  County,  New  Jersey. 

Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.  was 
partner  to  the  consent  order  with  the 
EPA  along  with  1 1  other  businesses. 
Among  the  other  publications  was 
Triangle  Publications,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  Tv  Guide.  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  of  Miami  purchased  the 
Inquirer  and  the  News  from  Triangle 
in  1971. 

The  12  companies,  according  to  the 
federal  agency,  generated  hazardous 
substances  that  were  transported  to 
Swope  for  disposal  or  treatment.  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.’s  attor¬ 
ney  does  not  acknowledge  that  its 
wastes  removed  to  the  Pennsauken 
site  are  hazardous. 

Total  cost  for  cleanup  is  thought  to 
be  $800,000,  to  be  shared  by  all  12 
companies.  Several  other  generators 
of  hazardous  waste  at  Swope  have 
been  identified  by  EPA,  and  further 


investigations  are  continuing. 

“EPA  took  immediate  action  to 
prevent  a  potential  health  problem,” 
said  Randol. 

To  date,  she  said,  a  fence  has  been 
erected  and  liquids  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  lagoon.  But,  she 
added,  sludges  remain. 

The  site  investigation  for  any  furth¬ 
er  damage  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  “early  1985,”  she  said. 

Joseph  Priory,  an  attorney  for  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  said: 
“We  do  not  believe  (the  waste)  was 
hazardous.” 

‘‘The  highest  concentration  of 
PCBs  is  still  in  the  lagoon,”  Randol 
said. 

Priory  said  there  are  no  PCBs  in 
Philadelphia  newspapers’  roller 
wash.  Analysis  performed  for  PNI  of 
the  roller  wash  determined  that  no 
PCBs  were  present.  Priory  said. 

PCB,  or  polychlorinated  biphenyl, 
when  exposed  to  the  skin  for  long  per¬ 
iods,  creates  a  series  of  comedones, 
and  pustules.  Generally,  toxic  effects 
are  dependent  on  the  degree  of 
chlorination.  Acute  chronic  exposure 
can  cause  liver  damage. 

The  above  definitions  are  taken 
from  The  Handbook  of  Toxic  and 
Hazardous  Chemicals,  published  in 
1981  by  Noyes  Publications. 

Priory  called  the  waste  taken  from 
the  Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc., 
“roller  wash.”  Randol  used  the  term 
“spent  solvents,”  a  broader  term. 

Roller  wash  is  a  printing  industry 
term  which  describes  the  chemicals 
with  which  presses  are  washed.  It  has 
traditionally  been  purchased  in 
gallons  or  drums. 


See  related  story  on  page  26. 

“What  we  did  was  to  contract  with 
a  company  to  distill  out  roller  wash. 
They’d  pick  it  up  here,  and  sell  it  back 
for  reuse,”  Priory  said. 

“We  are  told  by  the  government 
that  Swope  put  the  byproduct  into  the 
dump,  and,  as  good  corporate 
citizens,  we  are  accepting  that  and 
with  others  attempting  to  clean  up  the 
site.” 

The  EPA  reported  that  Swope 


“ceased  operating  in  1979.” 

According  to  PNl,  “DuPont 
(E.I.du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.)  sur¬ 
rounded  the  property  with  a  fence. 
The  surface  has  been  cleaned  up  by  us 
and  the  II  others.” 

“  .  .  .  Newspapers  should  be  very 

"...  Newspapers 
should  be  very  conscious 
of  where  a  vendor  who 
takes  waste  decides  to 
place  it.” 

conscious  of  where  a  vendor  who 
takes  waste  decides  to  place  it.” 

Region  2  of  the  EPA  includes  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Superfund  is 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response 
Fund  established  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1980. 

The  area  of  the  Swope  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  site  is  about  one  acre.  The  SOC 
site  includes  two  buildings,  a  diked 
tank  farm,  an  open  drum  storage  area 
and  an  unlined  lagoon.  Primary  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  site  is  via  the  National 
Highway. 

Newspaper  tax 
method  discussed 

New  York’s  legislators  are  con¬ 
sidering  enacting  legislation  which 
would  change  the  way  New  York  City 
taxes  newspapers. 

The  bill  would  require  the  city  to 
tax  newspapers  and  magazines  on  the 
basis  of  their  readership  within  its 
boundaries.  Currently,  New  York 
City  taxes  publications  according  to 
the  percentage  of  advertising  sales 
offices  there. 

The  bill,  which  has  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  is  awaiting  action  in  the 
Assembly,  would  bring  the  city  in  line 
with  the  state  which  taxes  newspap¬ 
ers  and  magazines  according  to  their 
New  York  circulation. 

The  city  applies  the  advertising 
offices  formula  only  to  publications. 
Broadcasters,  for  example,  are  taxed 
according  to  the  proportion  of  people 
in  the  city  who  receive  their  signals. 
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Changes  in  FolA  delayed 

Bill  to  make  broad  changes  in  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
dies  as  Congress  adjourns  for  fall  election  campaigns 


By  James  E.  Roper 

A  bill  to  make  broad  changes  in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  dead 
for  this  session  of  Congress. 

A  few  of  the  less  controversial  pro¬ 
visions  may  survive  in  a  new,  abbrevi¬ 
ated  bill  being  prepared  for  Congress 
to  consider  in  late  September. 

Congress,  however,  will  be  rushing 
to  adjourn  to  allow  members  to  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  fall  elections,  and  pro¬ 
spects  for  even  the  abbreviated  meas¬ 
ure  are  uncertain. 

The  new  bill  is  being  put  together  by 
the  staff  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  subcommittee  on 
information,  headed  by  Rep.  Glenn 
English  (D-Okla.)  which  is  discarding 
a  22-page  measure  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  last  fall  after  nearly  three  years  of 
consideration. 

The  new  bill  is  likely  to  include  pro¬ 
visions  to  (1)  make  more  government 
agencies  waive  fees  for  the  cost  of 
answering  requests  from  news  media 
under  FoIA;  and  (2)  erect  barriers 
against  the  disclosure  —  through 
FoIA  requests  —  of  proprietary 
information  that  businesses  are  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  to  government 
agencies.  The  bill  also  could  include 
other  clauses  considered  non  con¬ 
troversial. 

The  aim  of  the  subcommittee  is  to 
approve  a  bill  that  the  full  committee 
can  endorse  quickly  and  send  to  the 
House  floor  in  late  September  under  a 
special  rule  that  would  bar  amend¬ 
ments  and  limit  debate. 

If  the  full  House  approves,  the 
measure  would  go  to  the  Senate  to 
accept  or  reject,  because  there  would 
not  be  enough  time  for  a  Senate- 
House  conference  to  settle 
differences. 

The  Senate  passed  the  22-page 
Freedom  of  Information  Reform  Act, 
known  as  S.  774,  last  fall  with  hardly 
any  floor  debate,  but  hearings  on  it 
before  the  English  subcommittee 
brought  opposition  testimony  from  a 
variety  of  media  representatives  who 
generally  charged  that  the  bill  would 
hamper  the  media’s  use  of  FoIA. 
Some  said  that's  what  the  Reagan 
administration  wanted. 


At  the  subcommittee’s  final  hearing 
Aug.  9,  the  Congressinal  Research 
Service  submitted  a  report  recounting 
widespread  —  and  successful  —  use 
of  material  obtained  by  news  report¬ 
ers  or  authors  under  FoIA. 

Said  Harold  C.  Relyea  of  the 
research  service:  “The  press  is  mak¬ 
ing  better  use  of  FoIA.  Journalism 
students  are  learning  that  federal 
agencies  are  repositories  of  records 
bearing  upon  a  variety  of  state  and 
local  matters. 

“Hotline  assistance  for  reporters 
making  or  pursuing  FoIA  requests 
has  been  available  on  a  24-hour  basis 
for  the  past  20  months  from  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Service  Center, 

“Disclosures  made  as  a 
result  of  FoIA  requests,” 
English  declared,  “have 
documented  government 
waste  and  abuse.  Identified 
threats  to  health  and  safety, 
and  exposed  violations  of 
law” 

which  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  and  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  Support  for  FoIA  litigation  — 
funds,  low-  or  no-cost  attorneys  —  is 
often  available  today  from  publishers, 
press  rights  groups,  or  journalism 
professional  organizations. 

“And  reporters — ^particularly  those 
here  in  Washington — have  learned  to 
invoke  the  FoIA  as  a  kind  of  ‘ultimate 
weapon.’  ’’ 

Witnesses  for  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  stuck  to  their  support 
for  the  original  S.  774  although  FBI 
Director  William  H.  Webster,  for  the 
first  time,  seemed  ready  to  comprom¬ 
ise  over  the  bureau’s  insistence  that  it 
needed  stronger  protection  of  its  files 
against  disclosure  under  FoIA. 

English  created  a  chilly  setting  for 
the  Justice  and  FBI  testimony  by 
declaring  at  the  start  of  the  session 
that  “except  for  the  business  con¬ 


fidentiality  procedure,  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  major  part  of  S.  744  that  has 
attracted  any  significant  degree  of 
support.” 

“Disclosures  made  as  a  result  of , 
FoIA  requests,”  English  declared, 
“have  documented  government 
waste  and  abuse,  identified  threats  to 
health  and  safety,  and  exposed  viola¬ 
tions  of  law.” 

Savings  to  the  government,  he  said, 
total  many  millions  of  dollars,  making 
FOIA  a  “tremendous  bargain.” 

Despite  complaints  from  some 
federal  agencies,  English  said,  FOIA 
“works  and  it  works  well.” 

He  said  that  in  1983,  the  Defense 
Department  processed  72,534  FoIA 
requests  and  granted  60,658  in  full.  Of  I 
the  11,876  requests  that  were  denied, 
7,085  were  for  procedural  reasons, 
English  said. 

Also  in  1983,  he  said,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  received  82,488  requests  and 
granted  more  than  98%  of  them  in  fulj. 

Even  the  Justice  Department,  he 
said,  granted  in  full  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  requests  —  12,709  out  of 
24,372,  with  only  3,387  requests 
denied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  sub¬ 
stantive  reasons. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  FoIA 
is  perfect  or  that  it  cannot  be  made 
fairer  or  more  efficient,”  English 
said.  “We  would  like  to  make  the 
FoIA  simpler  for  agencies  to  adminis¬ 
ter  and  faster  and  easier  for  people  to 
use.  But  we  do  not  want  to  jeopardize 
the  flow  of  information  to  the 
thousands  of  others  who  now  used  the 
FoIA.  Any  amendments  must  pre¬ 
serve  the  act’s  effectiveness.” 

He  again  blamed  the  Justice 
Department  for  not  being  able  to  tes¬ 
tify  at  a  final  hearing  that  English 
wanted  to  hold  six  weeks  ago. 

“The  change  in  the  hearing  sche¬ 
dule  that  was  forced  upon  us  means 
that  six  weeks  have  been  lost  right  at 
the  end  of  the  Congress,”  English 
declared.  “Whether  there  will  be 
enough  time  left  to  salvage  something 
remains  to  be  seen  .  .  .  Amending 
FoIA  is  a  complex  and  controversial 
undertaking.” 
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The  latest  on  UNESCO 

Worldwide  organization  is  considering  reform  of  its  procedures 
to  make  debates  on  media  and  communications  less  divisive 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
is  considering  reforming  its  pro¬ 
cedures  to  make  its  debates  on  com¬ 
munications  and  other  issues  less 
divisive. 

The  reform  would  involve  having 
UNESCO's  department  of  public 
information  be  given  the  “added 
responsibility  of  counseling’’ 
director-General  Amadou  Mahtar 
M’Bow  and  member-states  on  how  to 
keep  debates  from  becoming 
acrimonious  and,  therefore,  a  threat 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  organization’s 
programs,  said  Leonard  R.  Sussman, 
executive  director  of  Freedom 
House. 

Sussman,  who  is  also  vice  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Commision  on  UNESCO, 
was  asked  by  UNESCO  to  serve  on  a 
special  committee  the  organization 
established  to  study  and  propose 
reforms  in  its  public  information  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  committee  is  one  of  several 
established  by  UNESCO  in  an  effort 
to  make  changes  acceptable  to  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  na¬ 
tions.  The  U.S.  has  served  UNESCO 
notice  that  it  plans  to  withdraw  from 
the  agency  by  year-end  unless  major 
reforms  are  made,  and  other  Western 
countries  have  indicated  they  may 
follow  suit. 

UNESCO’s  50-nation  executive 
board,  including  the  U.S.,  will  meet 
this  September  to  consider  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committees. 

Other  committees  are  studying 
ways  to  reform  UNESCO’s 
administrative  and  budgetary  pro¬ 
cedures,  its  programs  and  its  per¬ 
sonnel  hiring  practices. 

Sussman  said  he  believes  the 
UNESCO  members  need  to  learn  “to 
curb  their  tongues  when  they  know 
debates  are  going  to  bring  down  the 
house.  In  their  own  best  interests, 
they  should  show  restraint  where 
negotiation  is  impossible.’’ 

Sussman  contended  that  “valid 
demands’’  of  many  developing 
countries  for  “greater  access”  to  ad¬ 
vanced  communication  technologies 


have  been  drowned  out  by  “extremist 
demands  which  are  heard  by  the  First 
World  with  great  fright.  It  colors  the 
whole  debate. 

“They  (Third  World  countries) 
have  to  learn  how  to  pursue  their 
demands  in  realistic  ways  so  that  the 
states  which  have  access  to  com¬ 
munication  power  will  not  feel 
inhibited  or  threatened.” 

Despite  all  the  maneuvering  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  for  passage  of  resolutions 
which  would  sanction  government 
control  of  the  media,  Sussman  stated 
the  Soviets  and  their  allies  “have 
made  very  little  headway”  in  reality. 
“The  U.S.  gives  them  (the  Soviets) 
more  points  for  victory  than  they 
actually  get  in  the  field,”  he  said. 

The  problem,  he  said,  is  that  West- 


Sussman  contended 
that  “valid  demands”  of 
many  developing 
countries  for  “greater 
access”  to  advanced 
communication 
technologies  have  been 
drowned  out . . . 


ern  nations  remember  “all  the  fight¬ 
ing  that  went  on  before  the  vote  and 
somehow  forget  the  Soviets  lost  all 
those  battles.” 

He  said  UNESCO’s  1978  mass 
media  resolution  was  “a  Western 
document”  and  said  that  M’Bow 
“killed”  the  Soviets’  proposal  — 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  most  of 
the  debate  —  and  “put  the  other  in  its 
place.” 

Sussman  doubted  that  UNESCO 
could  ever  be  totally  de-politicized 
because  it  is  an  inter-governmental 
organization.  He  also  conceded  that 
UNESCO  is  a  body  in  need  of  reform. 

Sussman  said  there  is  not  enough 
time  for  UNESCO  to  enact  any  of  the 
reforms  to  be  considered  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  board  to  meet  the  Dec.  31 
deadline  set  by  the  U.S. 

There’s  a  possiblity  the  U.S.  will  be 
convinced  to  delay  its  wthdrawal 


decision  until  the  end  of  1985,  to  give 
the  reforms  time  to  be  enacted,  Suss¬ 
man  said,  but  the  “fear  is”  the  U.S. 
will  go  ahead  with  its  withdrawal 
plans  no  matter  what  UNESCO  does. 

“The  basic  feeling  in  UNESCO  is 
they  (the  Administration)  wanted  out 
from  the  beginning,”  Sussman  said. 

Reforms  recommended  by  the 
executive  board  cannot  be  enacted 
until  UNESCO’s  general  conference 
in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  in  October,  1985. 

If  the  U.S.  does  “not  take  the  small 
step”  of  giving  UNESCO  another 
year  to  reform  now  that  proposals  are 
being  made,  “1  can  see  a  very  wide¬ 
spread  cry  of  disgust  from  our  friends 
in  the  West  and  in  the  Third  World,” 
he  said. 

Sussman  noted  that  a  U.S.  with¬ 
drawal  at  year-end  will  also  most  like¬ 
ly  lead  to  a  loss  of  influence  in 
UNESCO  by  non-governmental 
organizations  from  the  United  States, 
including  those  representing  the  news 
media,  since  they  will  lack  govern¬ 
ment  backing. 

Sussman  also  noted  that  although 
the  United  States,  which  pays  near¬ 
ly  25%  of  UNESCO’s  budget,  was 
assessed  about  $47  million  in  1984, 
actual  payment  came  to  only  $25  mil¬ 
lion.  The  U.S.  was  refunded  the 
difference  because  of  the  strong  gains 
made  by  the  dollar  against  the  French 
franc. 

The  U.S.  also  wants  UNESCO  to 
refund  to  member-states  $80  million 
in  unspent  funds  which  arc  in  a  special 
account  set  up  to  counter  the  impact 
of  exchange  rate  fluctuations. 

U.S.  envoys  contend  UNESCO 
may  use  the  money  to  offset  the  loss 
of  U.S.  funds. 

UNESCO  officials  in  Paris  re¬ 
portedly  told  U.S.  envoys  that  the 
balance  will  not  be  returned  until  the 
end  of  1985  and  then  only  to  countries 
which  are  fully  paid  up  members  — 
something  the  U.S.  would  not  be  if  it 
withdrew. 

However,  Doudou  Diene,  director 
of  UNESCO’s  New  York  office,  said 
the  $80  million  in  unspent  funds  would 
be  returned  to  members  at  year-end, 
including  the  United  States  regardless 
of  its  withdrawal  decision. 
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Is  investigative  reporting  dead? 

Bar  association  panei  agrees  that  an  arrogant  govt,  timid  editors, 
and  an  uninterested  pubiic  have  hampered  reporting  efforts 


A  decade  after  Watergate  made 
heroes  of  reporter-detectives, 
investigative  reporting  is  dead  or 
dying,  panelists  at  the  recent  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  convention 
declared  flatly. 

As  the  speakers  —  reporters.  First 
Amendment  lawyers  and  prosecutors 
—  summed  up  their  discussion  on  the 

‘We  are  in  an  era  of 
‘happy  journalism,’”  said 
Dan  Feldman,  a  Chicago 
lawyer  specializing  in  First 
Amendment  cases. 

“Law,  Ethics  and  Investigative 
reporting”  panel,  they  painted  a 
gloomy  picture  of  investigative 
reporting  enfeebled  by  an  arrogant 
government,  timid  editors  and  an 
uninterested  public. 

“We  are  in  an  era  of ‘happy  journal¬ 
ism,”’  said  Dan  Feldman,  a  Chicago 
lawyer  specializing  in  First  Amend¬ 
ment  cases.  “It’s  Reaganism- 
.  .  .  joined  with  a  desire  to  give  the 
people  what  they  want.” 

It  was  an  ironic  conclusion  for  a 
conference  held  in  Chicago,  where 
some  of  the  most  famous  and 
innovative  investigative  projects  ori¬ 
ginated. 

But  that  has  changed  dramatically, 
said  Pam  Zekman,  now  head  of  an 
investigative  reporting  team  at 
WBBM-tv  in  the  city. 

Zekman  was  lead  reporter  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times’  “Mirage  Bar” 
investigation  in  which  the  newspaper 
bought  a  tavern  and  documented 
shakedowns  by  corrupt  city  workers. 

“Chicago  used  to  have  two  papers 
and  three  tv  stations  doing  thorough 
investigatiave  reporting,”  she  said. 

“Now  one  tv  station  has  disbanded 
its  investigative  unit  entirely.  One  of 
the  newspapers  (the  Sun-Times)  has, 
I  think,  entirely  abandoned 
investigative  reporting  while  the 
other  (the  Chicago  Tribune)  does 
short  shots,  which  can  be  very  effec¬ 
tive  but  are  still  just  short  shots,” 
Zekman  added. 

Zekman  and  other  speakers  made 


their  comments  Aug.  4  to  just  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  listeners,  many  of  them  report¬ 
ers. 

The  lonely  scene,  in  a  ballroom 
designed  to  accomodate  hundreds, 
prompted  attorney  Dan  Paul  to  say 
the  panel  had  been  misnamed. 

“The  real  title  should  be,  ‘Is 
Investigative  Reporting  Dead?’  he 
said.  “Because  if  it  isn’t,  it’s  awfully 
sick.” 

Paul  argued  that  “corporate  jour¬ 
nalism”  and  public  disinterest  were  to 
blame  for  the  decline  in  investigative 
reporting. 

“I’m  wondering  if  it’s  corporate 
journalism  that  has  killed 
investigative  journalism,”  he  said. 
“And  if  journalists  —  however 
unconsciously  —  are  worrying  about 
what  (a  story)  will  cost  them  in  dol¬ 
lars.” 

Much  the  same  point  was  made  by 
John  Hanachette,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  Gannett  News  Service. 

“Editors  are  beginning  to  think  like 
lawyers  and  I  think  that’s  damaging. 
They  are  losing  their  zeal  for 
(investigative)  stories.” 

The  panel  had  gathered  to  play 
roles  in  a  complicated  simulation  of  a 
story  which  presented  ethical  and 
legal  dilemmas  with  every  plot  twist. 

When  it  ended,  however,  some 
panelists  were  disputing  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  exercise,  and  one  was  cri¬ 
tical  of  the  news  media’s  fascination 
with  investigative  techniques  rather 
than  disclosures. 

“I  think  we’re  beginning  to  beat 
(investigative  journalism)  to  death  in 
a  certain  way,”  said  J.  Terrence 
Brunner,  executive  director  of  the 
Better  Government  Association,  a 
citizens  group  which  helps  reporters 
with  investigations. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  dispute 
between  CBS  and  retired  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  Westmoreland  over  the  net¬ 
work’s  documentary  accusing  the 
general  of  lying  about  enemy  strength 
before  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 

“Thousands  of  pages  have  been 
written  about  that  (dispute),  but  little 
about  whether  Westmoreland  really 


was  giving  the  American  people  the 
real  scoop  on  Vietnam,”  Brunner 
said. 

Similarly,  recent  Better  Govern¬ 
ment  Association-aided  investigative 
reports  have  generated  little  followup 
among  news  organizations,  he  said. 

While  the  panelists’  assessment  of 
the  state  of  investigative  journalism 

“Editors  are  beginning  to 
think  like  lawyers  and  I 
think  that’s  damaging.  They 
are  losing  their  zeal  for 
(investigative)  stories.” 

was  uniformly  grim,  there  were  con¬ 
siderable  differences  on  the  ethical 
questions  that  sometimes  arise  in 
investigative  stories. 

In  the  simulation,  for  example,  an 
opportunity  arises  for  a  reporter  to 
steal  potentially  explosive  govern¬ 
ment  documents. 

Gannett  bureau  chief  Hanachette 
said  he  would  not  and  Zekman 
indicated  she  was  also  unsure 
whether  she  would  take  them. 

But  Jack  Landau,  executive 
director  of  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  said  his 
emphatic  advice  would  be  to  take  the 
documents. 

“Why  is  it  assumed  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  walking  in  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  documents?”  he  asked. 

“My  advice  is  if  you  can  get  your 
hands  on  it,  (government) 
information  belongs  to  everybody 
and  to  nobody,”  Landau  said,  adding 
later  that  there  are  also  no  penalties 
about  obtaining  federal  grand  jury 
transcripts. 

Landau’s  advice  was  backed  by 
attorney  Feldman,  who  advised  the 
Sun-Times  during  the  “Mirage”  proj¬ 
ect, 

“It’s  a  lot  better  to  steal  the  papers 
than  to  buy  a  story  —  that  is,  it  is  a  lot 
better  from  the  narrow  point  of  view 
of  lawyers.  Because  if  there  is  a  libel 
suit  (and  the  story  was  purchased), 
there  is  no  way  you  can  wrap  yourself 
in  the  flag  and  say  you  did  it  for  (First 
Amendment)  reasons,”  Feldman 
said. _ 
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Professors  at  odds 

Journalism  faculty  divided  on  proposed  new  curriculum 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  proposed  new  model  curriculum 
for  journalism  and  mass  com¬ 
munications  students  is  splitting  their 
professors  —  pitting  traditional  print 
journalism  faculty  against  teachers  of 
the  fast-growing  public  relations, 
advertising  and  telecommunications 
sequences. 

The  model  curriculum  and 
accrediting  standards  —  strongly 
emphasizing  liberal  arts  courses  over 
specialized  professional  instruction 
— were  the  subject  of  a  heated  session 
at  an  otherwise  sedate  convention  of 


“Liberal  arts  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  way 
to  prepare  a  student  to 
manage  a  cable 
franchise,”  Hoskins  said. 


the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida  in  Gainesville,  August  5-8. 

In  an  unusual  demonstration  of  dis¬ 
pleasure,  members  of  the  AEJMC’s 
advertising  and  public  relations 
divisions  voted  unanimously  to  reject 
the  standards. 

Telecommunications  faculty  also 
strongly  objected  to  the  proposal  at  a 
crowded  hearing  that  overflowed  two 
classrooms. 

Comments  made  during  and  after 
the  hearing  reflected  what  many  con¬ 
sider  the  growing  tensions  in  journal- 
ism  academia  between  print 
instructors  and  newer  —  and 
increasingly  popular  —  disciplines. 

“Instructors  in  print  journalism  are 
attempting  to  apply  old  standards  to 
new  technologies,”  T.  Barton  Carter 
of  Boston  University  told  E&P. 
“They  are  applying  standards  that 
existed  in  the  1930s  and  40s  —  when 
what  was  there  to  teach?  There  was 
no  technology,  so  you  basically  had  to 
send  journalism  students  over  to  the 
liberal  arts.” 

“Print  academics  have  not  adjusted 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  0- 
school  students)  are  in  p.r.,  telecom¬ 
munications  or  advertising  —  not  in 
print  journalism,”  added  Donald  R. 
Glover  of  the  U  niversity  of  N  ebraska. 


Part  of  the  tension,  instructors  say, 
is  ihat  print  academics  tend  to  conde¬ 
scend  to  the  non-print  disciplines  — 
particularly  telecommunications. 

“I’ve  had  people  say,  ‘Oh,  you  give 
credit  for  screwing  in  light  bulbs,’” 
Bob  Hoskins  of  Arkansas  State  com¬ 
plained  in  a  speech  at  the  hearing. 

Faculty  in  what  they  call  “jour¬ 
nalism’s  new  disciplines”  also  ob¬ 
jected  to  an  accrediting  change  which 
proposes  accrediting  only  an  entire 
teaching  unit  —  such  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  —  rather  than  individual 
teaching  sequences,  such  as  advertis¬ 
ing  or  news-editorial. 

The  change  would  relegate  the  new¬ 
er  disciplines  to  a  second-class  status, 
their  instructors  said. 

“This  removes  the  incentive  to 
improve  sequences  in  any  area,”  said 
Norman  Nager,  a  Cal  State  at  Fuller¬ 
ton  faculty  member  who  heads  the 
AEJMC’s  public  relations  division. 

In  general,  the  dissenting  faculty 
also  say  they  want  more  professional 
courses  recognized. 

“Liberal  arts  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  way  to  prepare  a  student  to  man¬ 
age  a  cable  franchise,”  Hoskins  said. 

“Public  relations,  just  as  advertis¬ 
ing  and  just  as  telecommunications,  is 
a  different  animal  than  print  journal¬ 
ism,”  added  division  head  Nager. 

“We  have  changed  the  field  quite 
dramatically,”  he  added.  “Some 
public  relations  students  need  to 
study  hard  sciences,  some  to  study 
computers  .  .  .  We  shouldn’t  all  be 
stamped  in  the  same  mold  —  there 
should  be  variability.” 

In  contrast  to  those  views,  howev¬ 
er,  the  new  proposed  curriculum  and 
accrediting  standards  —  the  second 
major  revision  in  the  past  decade  — 
reaffirm  existing  regulations  which 
heavily  favor  the  liberal  arts. 

According  to  the  proposals,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  student  should  take  only 
approximately  25%  of  his  course  load 
in  professional  courses. 

About  60%  of  a  student’s  courses 
should  be  in  the  “traditional  arts,  sci¬ 
ences,  humanities  and  social  scien¬ 
ces,”  the  proposed  standards  say, 
with  another  10%  to  15%  “special 
interest  courses.” 

Proponents  of  the  new  standards 
say  that  employers  and  college  admi¬ 
nistrators  are  demanding  graduates 
who  can  think  and  write  clearly.  Pro¬ 


fessional  skills  are  a  less  important 
concern. 

“I  think  everybody  would  like  to 
offer  more  journalism  classes  and  I’m 
sure  that  if  you  asked  students,  they 
would  say  they  want  more  journalism 
classes,”  said  Joseph  W.  Shoquist, 
ACEJMC  president  and  Milwaukee 
Journal  managing  editor. 

“But  educators  and  the  industry 
say  they  want  a  liberal  education  for 
mass  communications  students,”  he 
added. 

James  Carey,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois-Urbana  dean  who  chaired  the 
accreditation  committee,  said  the  so- 
called  new  disciplines  forget  that  they 
are  part  of  communications  schools. 

“Public  relations  and  advertising 
(academic)  people  like  to  think  of 
themselves  now  as  business  schools, 
which  have  minimal  liberal  arts  re¬ 
quirements,”  he  said. 

“And  telecommunications  are  a 
special  case,”  Carey  added.  “There 
there’s  a  drive  that  comes  from  the 
technology  —  even  pushing  them 
towards  engineering  to  some  degree. 
Well,  if  you  want  to  be  in  engineering, 
put  it  there.  But  if  you  are  in  com¬ 
munications,  you  need  the  liberal  arts 
background.” 

Though  the  debate  over  the  pro¬ 


posals  was  heated,  Carey  compared  it 
to  the  rivalries  in  the  working  press. 

“Many  print  journalists  don’t  think 
that  electronic  journalists  are  real 
journalists,”  he  said.  “The  tensions 
within  the  profession  are  reflected  in 
academia.” 

The  accreditation  and  curriculum 
proposals  face  a  vote  of  the  Accredit¬ 
ing  Council  on  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communicaions,  a 
committee  of  the  AEJMC,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  October  20-21. 


“Print  academics  have 
not  adjusted  to  the  fact  I 
that  the  majority  of 
(j-school  students)  are  in 
p.r.,  telecommunications 
or  advertising  —  not  in 
print  journalism ...” 
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Move  over,  Tv  Guide 

Network  of  newspapers’  tv  supplements  offers  national 
advertisers  a  one-order,  one-bill  advertising  buy 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Two  young  Illinois  marketers  have 
put  together  a  network  of  newspaper 
tv  magazines  allowing  national 
advertising  in  more  than  80  supple¬ 
ments  on  a  one-order,  one-invoice 
basis. 

TV  Magazine  Network,  the  brain¬ 
child  of  Daniel  Sterling  and  Thomas 
Ivory,  represents  tv  listing  supple¬ 
ments  in  dailies  totalling  34  million 
circulation. 

The  idea  of  TV  Magazine  Network, 
which  is  based  in  the  Chicago  suburb 
of  Northfield,  III. ,  is  to  offer  to  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  the  same  product  that 
has  long  attracted  local  retail 
advertisers. 

“It’s  a  natural,”  company  presi¬ 
dent  Sterling  said  in  an  interview  with 
E&P. 

“Surveys  have  shown  that  the  tv 
magazine  is  the  second-most  read 
part  of  the  Sunday  paper  after  the 
main  news  section,  and  that  90%  of 
readers  retain  the  tv  magazine  the  en¬ 
tire  week,”  he  said. 

In  their  year-long  preparation  for 
the  network.  Sterling  and  Ivory  dis¬ 
covered  something  more:  newspaper 
tv  supplements  have  far  greater 
penetration  than  Tv  Guide  magazine 
in  nearly  every  market  of  conse¬ 
quence. 

“We  did  a  penetration  analysis  that 
found  (newspaper  distributed  tv 
magazines)  have  about  three  times 
the  penetration  of  Tv  Guide,”  Ivory 
said. 

Sometimes,  though,  the  disparties 
are  even  more  dramatic. 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  the  tv 
magazines  of  both  dailies  combine  for 
an  80%  penetration  against  9.8%  for 
Tv  Guide. 

San  Antonio  papers  combine  for  a 
penetration  of  82.6%  against  Tv 
Guide’s  4.9%. 

“This  is  a  good  way  for  national 
advertisers  to  say,  ‘Hey,  we’re  fool¬ 
ing  ourselves  by  concentrating  on  Tv 
Guide,”’  Ivory  said. 

Tv  Guide  penetrations,  he  added, 
tend  to  be  in  the  so-called  “C”  and 
‘‘D’’  counties  with  lower 
demographics. 

Both  Sterling  and  Ivory  insist, 
however,  that  they  are  not  position 
their  network  buy  against  Tv  Guide. 


There  is  little  duplication  between  the 
two  —  just  15%  —  because  news¬ 
paper  listing  supplements  have 
become  sophisticated,  offering  more 
extensive  program  descriptions  and 
cable  listings. 

National  advertisers  have  shied 
away  from  newspaper  tv  magazines 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  placing 
so  many  different  orders  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  formats. 

That  problem  has  been  simplified,  if 
not  solved,  by  their  network.  Sterling 
and  Ivory  say.  The  80  papers  have 


“We  did  a  penetration 
anaiysis  that  found 
(newspaper  distributed  tv 
magazines)  have  about 
three  times  the 
penetration  of  Tv  Guide,” 
ivory  said. 


four  formats:  tabloid  (roughly  30%); 
Quarter-size  fold  (30  %);  a  size  Ster¬ 
ling  calls  “nearly  quarter-size  fold” 
(30%)  and  Tv  Guide-size  (about  10%). 

“All  advertisers  now  have  to  do  is 
provide  us  with  four  different  ad 
sizes,”  Sterling  said. 

Advertising  in  tv  magazines  is  parti¬ 
cularly  effective  both  as  asupplement 
for  national  tv  campaigns  and  for 
more  complicated  campaigns  such  as 
sweepstakes  or  refunds. 

TV  Magazine  Network  has  been 
selling  only  for  the  past  five  month 
and  as  yet  has  just  one  major  selling 
success.  But  its  execs  say  their  admit¬ 
tedly  “shotgun”  approach  to  many 
different  national  advertisers  is 
beginning  to  pay  off  and  many 
advertisers  have  indicated  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

On  Sept.  1,  the  company  will 
expand  to  include  a  New  York  office. 

Sterling,  a  former  advertising  and 
product  manger  for  Ore-Ida  Foods, 
and  Ivory,  formerly  with  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Press,  are  also 
enthusiastic,  speaking  of  a  time  when 
there  might  be  akind  of  SAU 
standardization  of  tv  magazines  as 
well  as  ROP. 


“The  potential  of  these  magazines 
has  always  been  there,”  Ivory  said. 
“They’ve  just  never  been  packaged 
together  like  this  before.” 

Romanian  newsman 
defects  at  Olympics 

A  Romanian  sports  writer,  who  was 
hired  to  help  the  San  Diego  Union 
cover  the  Los  Angeles  Olympics,  has 
been  given  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States. 

Vladimir  Moraru,  38,  a  long-time 
staff  member  of  the  Romanian  sports 
daily  Sportul,  is  the  only  known 
defection  arising  out  of  the  Summer 
Games. 

His  decision  to  stay  here  assertedly 
surprised  Union  sports  editor  Bary 
Lorge,  who  said  he  first  met  Moraru 
last  February  in  Burcharest  while  he 
was  covering  the  U.S.  —  Romanian 
Davis  Cup  tennis  matches. 

Lorge  recalled  that  Moraru,  who 
speaks  English,  acted  as  a  liaison  with 
the  western  press. 

“At  that  time,”  Lorge  told  E&P, 
“we  thought  the  Soviet  bloc  was  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Olympics  and  that  Moraru 
cold  supply  background  on  their 
athletes.” 

The  editor  added  that  he  also  was 
impressed  by  the  Romanian’s  grasp  of 
the  feature  angle  in  sports,  “rare 
among  Europeans.” 

When  he  returned  to  the  U.S., 
Lorge  sought  the  State  Depaitment’s 
advice  on  bringing  Moraru  to  Los 
Angeles  as  a  Union  aide  in  covering 
the  Games. 

After  the  request  was  surprisingly 
approved,  Moraru  flew  to  Los  Angles 
with  the  Romanian  Olympic  team. 

Lorge  said  that  he  lived  with  the 
Union  sports  staff  at  a  rented  USC 
fraternity  house  and  functioned  main¬ 
ly  as  a  translator  but  wrote  two  stories 
for  the  Union  under  his  byline. 

Lorge  said  that  Moraru,  who  left  a 
wife  and  5-month-old  daughter  in 
Romania,  gave  no  indication  he 
planned  to  defect  until  the  week  the 
Games  ended.  He  notified  the  FBI  of 
his  decision  Aug.  14,  one  day  after 
failing  to  appear  for  the  Romanian 
team’s  charter  flight  home. 
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‘‘ZnN-4  codes 

Pacific  Gas& 
Electric  CompaiQ^ 
^200,000  this  year.” 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO  SEE  HOW  YOUR  COMPANY  CAN  SAVE,  TOO. 


DON  BANKARO,  PROCESSING  SECTION  SUPERVISOR.  PG&E 


PG&E  was  one  of  the  first  con^nies 
to  convert  to  ZIP+4  codes— the  Postal 
Serviced  9-diga  system  for  First-Class 
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^  Mt  out.  And  got  it  done  for  less  than  ex-  Washington,  D.C.  2001 3-2999 
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Mid  back  In  only  3  months.” 

Find  out  how  the  ZIP-i-4  program  can 
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.  immediate  assistance  or  the  number  of  a 
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'sentative,  call  1 800  842-9000,  ext.  365. 


Please  check  your  line  of  business: 

□  Insurance,  □  Banking,  □  Manufacturing, 
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□  Service  Company,  □  Other.  And  check 
your  yeariy  First-Class  Mail  volume: 
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N.y.  Times 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


from  his  work  at  the  Times,  was  pub¬ 
lished  through  Doubleday.  Harris 
surmised  “either  Times  Books 
declined  it  or  didn’t  reach  a  settlement 
(with  Farber)  or  Times  Books  said 
‘you  should  take  it  elsewhere.’” 

Farber  said  his  understanding  of  the 
publishing  policy  when  he  went  with 
Doubleday  in  1976  was  “you  gave 
Times  Books  a  crack  at  it ,  and  if  it  (the 
offer)  was  competitive  it  was  hoped 
you  would  go  with  them.  But,  you 
were  not  beholding.  I  have  never 
understood  it  that  you  had  to  go  with 
Time  Books.” 

Who  controls  the  notes? 

The  most  startling  event  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  to  date  has  been  a  10-point 
demand  for  Severo  to  produce, 
among  other  things,  a  copy  of  the  Lisa 
H.  manuscript  submitted  to  Harper  & 
Row;  copies  of  all  notes,  memoranda 
or  other  documents  prepared  by 
Severo  in  connection  with  the  Lisa  H. 
story,  and,  all  date  books,  calendars, 
diaries,  notebooks  and  other  similar 
documents  maintained  by  Severo 
from  Jan.  1,  1980,  to  the  present. 

Ironically,  it  was  a  similar  request 
that  had  been  made  of  Farber  by  attor¬ 
neys  in  the  “Dr.  X”  murder  trial  in 
1978.  At  that  time,  the  Times 
defended  Farber’ s  right  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  information. 

In  the  Severo  case,  although  arbit¬ 
rator  Altieri  suggested  to  Times’ 
attorney  Stanton  that  the  request 
“seems  awfully  broad  and  sweep¬ 
ing,”  Stanton  argued  that  he  was  “en¬ 
titled”  to  the  notes  and  diaries  in 
order  to  cross-examine  Severo. 

Stanton,  in  his  request  to  have 
Severo  produce  his  notes,  contended 
that  the  writer  had  consulted  them 
during  testimony  before  the  arbit¬ 
rator. 

Severo’s  attorney  Tobin  said, 
however,  that  the  only  things  his 
client  consulted  during  testimony 
were  two  datebooks,  which  Altieri 
had  granted  him  permission  to  consult 
to  refresh  his  memory  as  to  actual 
dates  referred  to. 

Tobin  said  the  datebooks  contained 
no  confidential  notes. 

Additionally,  Stanton  asked 
Severo  to  reveal  who  of  his  friends 
had  expressed  support  in  his  favor. 
Severo  refused,  citing  negative  reper¬ 
cussions  those  supporters  might  foce 
if  named. 

Altieri  denied  the  request  he 
labeled  “a  fishing  expedition.” 

In  late  July,  several  of  Severo’s  fel¬ 


low  writers  at  the  Times,  including  a 
number  of  Pulitzer  Prize  winners, 
sent  a  letter  to  Times’  publisher 
Sulzberger  expressing  their  disdain 
for  the  position  taken  by  the  Times 
and  for  the  treatment  Severo  was 
receiving. 

When  the  news  circulated  among 
Times  staffers  about  the  letter  to 
Sulzberger,  Times’  attorneys  Kather¬ 
ine  Darrow  and  Floyd  Abrams  dis¬ 
patched  memos  to  clarify  the  brewing 
confusion  about  reporters’  con¬ 
fidentiality. 

“I  have  reviewed  the  transcripts  of 
the  hearings  and  want  to  assure  you 
that  no  First  Amendment  interests 
have  been  compromised  or  even 
threatened  by  anything  that  occurred 
in  the  arbitration,”  Abrams  wrote  to 
Darrow.  “Contrary  to  statements  in 
the  Guild’s  July  18  bulletin,  no  re¬ 
quests  were  made  for  the  disclosure  of 
any  of  Mr.  Severo’s  confidential 
sources.” 

Apparently,  the  memo  did  not 
“allay  the  concerns  of  the  staff’  as 
Darrow  had  hoped. 

During  the  week  of  August  6,  the 
Guild  posted  throughout  the  Times’ 
buiding  the  Times’  10-point  demand 
for  Severo’s  notes  and  other  material. 

“The  posting  by  the  Guild  of  the 
Times’  lO-point  demand  created  a 
furor  among  Times’  staffers,”  Sever¬ 
o’s  attorney  Tobin  said.  “They  saw 
that  Abrams  was  not  telling  the  truth 
in  his  letter.  Li  fact  the  Times  was 
asking  for  i  otes  and  other  con¬ 
fidential  mi.  erial  from  Severo. 
Abrams  had  ti  ken  certain  words  out 
of  context  and  tried  to  use  that  to  the 
Times’  advantage.” 

Sets  the  record  straight 

On  August  14,  publisher  Sulzberger 
attempted  to  set  the  record  straight. 

“The  Times  has  and  had  no 
intention  of  asking  Mr.  Severo  to  re¬ 
veal  any  confidential  documents  and 
our  lawyers  have  been  instructed  to 
withdraw  any  requests  to  The  Guild 
lawyers  that  might  be  construed  as 
such. 

“The  New  York  Times,  which  has 
fought  and  won  so  many  battles  on 
behalf  of  a  free  press,  has  no  intention 
of  ever  violating  its  principles  on 
these  issues,”  Sulzberger  wrote. 

Severo  said  he  doesn’t  have  a  clue 
to  understanding  why  the  Times  is  not 
only  resisting,  but  perpetuating  a 
situation  he  feels  cooperation  could 
quell.  He  said  he  has  made  attempts  to 
settle  the  matter  with  the  Times  in  lieu 
of  a  legal  proceeding. 

He  said  he  has  been  told  the  Times 
will  appeal  to  the  U . S .  Supreme  Court 
if  necessary. 

“Very  clearly,  their  aim  is  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare,”  Tobin  opined,  say¬ 


ing  the  Times  currently  is  monitoring 
Severo’s  phone  calls  and  checking  his 
expense  accounts  back  to  1968. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  is  calling  the 
dispute  “one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  naked  cases  of  the  abuse  and 
discrimination  against  a  worker  that  it 
has  ever  encountered.” 

“This  is  very  confusing,  especially 
after  what  they  did  in  the  Myron  Far¬ 
ber  case,”  where  the  Times  spent 
over  $289,000  in  fines  protecting 
Farber’ s  notes  from  the  court. 

During  that  controversial  case. 
Times  attorney  Darrow  stated  before 
a  New  Jersey  Superior  Court  judge, 
that  it  was  the  newspaper’s  policy  to 
assert  joint-ownership  interest  in  a 
reporter’s  notes.  However,  she  added 
that  the  joint  ownership  does  not 
extend  to  notes  subpoenaed. 

“In  subpoena  cases  where  a  repor¬ 
ter  has  possession  of  the  notes,  the 
New  York  Times  relinquishes  all 
rights  to  the  notes,”  Darrow  said. 
(E«&P  Aug.  26,  1978,  page  12.) 

At  that  time,  Abrams  also  defended 
the  reporter’s  property,  telling  the 
presiding  judge  the  Times  “had  not 
asked  Mr.  Farber  to  turn  over  his 
notes  and  will  not  do  so,”  presumably 
because  the  notes  were  the  exclusive 
property  of  Farber. 

Abrams  also  told  the  judge  the 
Times  would  not  threaten  to  dismiss 
Farber  is  he  failed  to  turn  over  his 
notes. 

They’re  cutting  the  ground  out  from 
underneath  themselves,”  Severo 
said.  “They’re  hurting  all  of  us  who 
care  about  the  First  Amendment  at 
the  New  York  Times.” 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
resume  this  fall. 

Fire  damages 
California  daily 

A  major  fire  at  the  Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register  Aug.  3  destroyed 
Video  Display  Terminal  capacity  but 
staffers  got  out  the  paper  by  driving 
after  midnight  to  its  sister  paper,  the 
Anaheim  Bulletin,  to  use  alternate 
terminals. 

The  blaze,  which  caused  an 
estimated  $750,000,  broke  out  in  late 
evening  in  a  basement  storage  area  for 
newsprint. 

The  terminals  themselves  were  not 
destroyed  but  the  fire  damaged 
enough  wiring  to  knock  them  out  in 
the  news,  classified  and  sports 
departments.  Newsprint  valued  at 
$300,000  also  was  lost. 

Publisher  R.  David  Threshie  of  the 
Freedom  flagship  newspaper,  said  he 
received  calls  offering  help  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Daily  News  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner. 
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Airline  exec  says  travel  sections  need  improvem  ent  | 


Newspapers  have  got  to  improve 
their  travel  sections  if  they  want  a 
larger  share  of  airline  advertising,  a 
United  Airline’s  official  said  at  the 
recent  International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Marketing  Executives 
summer  conference  in  Maui,  Hawaii. 

Domestic  airlines  spent  2%  less  in 
newspapers  in  1983  than  in  1982, 
while  1982’s  spending  level  was  only 
5%  above  1981,  said  John  Ruhaak, 
United’s  vice  president  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion.  He  noted  that 
after  taking  account  of  rate  hikes, 
“the  airlines  have  reduced  linage  con¬ 
siderably  since  1980.’’ 

One  reason  for  the  reduction,  he 
said,  is  the  growth  of  travel  agents  and 
wholesalers  who  now  do  “70%  of  the 
retail  business.’’ 

Ruhaak  said  that  while  the  travel 
agents  are  taking  over  the  retail  side, 
airlines  will  focus  more  on  building 
“strong  consumer  images  .  .  .  which 
in  my  opinion  is  done  best  on  televi¬ 
sion  by  United.” 

To  get  that  retail  linage  back, 
Ruhaak  suggested  that  newspapers 
should  “strengthen  your  rela¬ 
tionships”  with  travel  agents. 


The  “tough  times”  faced  by  air¬ 
lines  is  another  reason  for  the  decline 
in  advertising,  Ruhaak  said.  He  stated 
that  if  newspapers  want  more  airline 
advertising,  they  have  to  “help  us 
make  our  investments  in  newspaper 
advertising  more  consistently  profit¬ 
able.” 

In  addition,  newspapers  need  to 
find  ways  to  “offer  the  travel  adver¬ 
tiser  a  better  traditional  product,” 
Ruhaak  said. 

He  offered  INAME  several  sugges¬ 
tions  as  “thought  starters.”  They 
were; 

•  Find  ways  to  give  airlines  better 
positioning  “because  poorly  read  ads 
don’t  pay  out.” 

•  Get  the  travel  pages  better  reader- 
ship.  “Only  55%  to  60%  of  newspaper 
readers  read  any  of  the  travel  sec¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “We  would  find  travel 
section  advertising  more  attractive  if 
the  industry  can  find  a  way  to  bring 
those  numbers  up  considerably.” 

•  Make  ad  deadlines  more  flexible 
so  that  airline  ads  can  feature  “more 
competitive  prices.  Rather  than  run 
ads  with  old  prices,  we’ve  frequently 
chosen  to  run  no  ads  at  all.” 


•  Give  airline  advertisers  more 
research  and  advice  on  how  to 
“develop  harder  selling  travel  ads.” 

•  Develop  “innovative  uses”  of 
newspaper  resources  such  as 
“extensively  promoted,  twice  annual 
travel  spectaculars  where  multiple 
travel  companies  deliver  their 
brochures  in  your  papers.” 

•  “Combine  your  editorial  with 
advertising  for  a  greater  whole.  For 
instance,  we  might  be  tempted  by  effi- 
ciently-enough-priced  sponsorshps  of 
important  newspaper  features  which 
reach  our  business  fliers  —  news  sum¬ 
mary  pages,  weather,  stock  pages, 
etc.” 

•  “Help  us  understand  our  com¬ 
petitive  position  better.  We  know 
what  our  competitors  spend  but 
not  necessarily  what  they  say  in  their 
advertising.” 

Ruhaak  also  said  newspapers 
should  do  more  to  build  “good  edito¬ 
rial  environments”  to  attract  reader- 
ship  from  “our  speical  audiences” 
such  as  convention  and  corporate 
incentive  travel. 


do 

accidents 
go  up7 

Write  or  call  (309-766- 
2625)  If  you  have  an  Interest 
In  these  topics  or  questions 
about  others. 


It'S  a  question  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  arguing. 
And  State  Farm  s  insurance 
Backgrounder  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  presents  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

Other  Backgrounders 
take  objective  looks  at  top¬ 
ics  like  "The  55  mph  speed 
Limit:  Lifesaver  or  Nui¬ 
sance?"  and  "Automatic  Crash 
Protection:  Necessity  or  Nui¬ 
sance?”  They're  part  of  the 
information  service  available 
to  newspeople  from  State 
Farm. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  insurance  Companies 
One  state  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701  f  • 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


days  (except,  perhaps,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire)  where  editorials  had  much  to  do 
with  swaying  public  opinion.  Many 
publishers  —  or  their  henchmen  who 
write  editorials  and  follow  the  party 
line — have  political  philosophies  that 
cover  the  spectrum  from  con¬ 
servative  to  fascist. 

If  you’re  anywhere  to  the  left  of  a 
right-wing  moderate  the  reading  of 
their  editorials  in  the  morning  will 
cause  distress  the  rest  of  the  day. 

By  all  means,  read  the  first  three 
sentences  of  the  editorial,  wherein 
should  be  contained  its  topic.  If  it's 
not,  go  on  to  the  next  editorial, 
because  the  writer  of  this  one  is  a 
windbag. 

Next,  skip  to  the  final  sentence,  the 
sacred  spot  editorial  writers  save  for, 
finally,  telling  you  what  they  think.  If 
you’re  still  interested,  go  back  and 
read  the  middle. 

If  the  phrase  “on  the  other  hand’’  is 
found,  go  directly  to  another  page, 
because  that  means  the  learned 
scribes  who  conferred  at  length  on  the 
topic  covered  were  unable  to  form  a 
coherent  opinion. 

If  the  editorial  page  decides  to  be 
teacher  by  including  a  word  such  as, 
say,  “recidivism”  without  giving  a 
clue  to  its  meaning,  complain  to  the 
chief  editorial  writer. 

Don’t  complain  to  the  lowly  repor¬ 
ter  who  shows  up  to  cover  your  lodge 
meeting.  He  didn’t  write  the  editorial, 
was  never  consulted  on  it,  probably 
disagrees  and  is  sick  anyway  of 
defending  his  employer’s  stand.  Read 
editorials  with  a  jaundiced  eye  and  six 
grains  of  salt.  And  go  directly  to  .  .  . 

(7)  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDI¬ 
TOR.  They’re  really  better  than  the 
funnies,  but  don’t  take  them  any  more 
seriously.  Unless  the  letter  points  out 
an  obvious  inaccuracy  in  a  previous 
story  or  was  written  by  someone 
whose  lawyer  told  him  he  doesn’t 
have  quite  enough  for  a  libel  suit,  lett¬ 
ers  to  the  editor  give  a  good  clue  as  to 
how  really  weird  your  neighbors  are. 

If  several  letters  sound  off  in  the 
same  manner  on  a  controversy  be 
convinced  some  organization  has  told 
its  members  officially  to  write.  Read 
letters  to  the  editor  so  you  know  what 
you’ll  have  to  contend  with  every 
time  you  step  out  of  the  house.  We 
move  from  the  often  ridiculous  to  the 
once  subline.  The  .  .  . 

(8) WOMEN’S  PAGE.  This 
animal  —  if  your  paper  is  among  those 
struggling  to  enter  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  Century  —  has  changed  its 
name  within  the  last  decade  to  “ac¬ 


cent,”  “life,”  “style,”  “lifestyle,” 
“Chickenfat  County  View”  or  some- 
such. 

If  it  should,  perchance,  still  be 
called  “Society,”  you  might  enjoy 
taking  a  tour  of  your  local  newsroom. 
You’ll  see  a  lot  of  people  wearing  eye- 
shades,  watch  fobs,  sleeve  garters, 
bow  ties  and  aprons  on  which  to  rub 
inky  hands. 

The  content  of  these  pages  has 
changed  somewhat  since  the  days  of 
yellow  journalism,  but  much  of  the 
material  is  still  written  in  the  same 
obsequious  maner. 

The  photos  on  the  women’s  page 
still  contain  lots  of  people  lined  up 
against  the  wall,  smiling.  Often,  they 
are  attired  in  tuxedos  and  evening 
gowns.  Photographers  try  to  avoid 
women’s  page  assignments  because 
they’re  all  the  same. 

Read  the  women’s  page  if  the  most 
excitement  you  can  handle  is  a  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  next  speaker  at  the 
historical  society. 

We  continue  from  one  page  where 
those  written  about  are  usually 
“nice”  (and/or  personal  friends  of  the 
newspaper’s  top  brass)  to  another 
page  where  all  those  reported  on  are 
pictured  as  beyond  reporach.  We  will 
read  .  .  . 

(9)  OBITUARIES.  The  page  on 
which  your  friends  and  neighbors  get 
their  final  due  is  the  third  most  care¬ 
fully  prepared  page  in  the  paper  (after 
page  one  and  the  editorial  page). 

That’s  because  the  thinking  here  is 
that  being  differentially  inclined  to  the 
departed  is  a  virtue,  no  matter  how 
much  of  a  sleazebag  he  was  when 
alive. 

Newspapers,  in  fact,  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  be  overly  kind  to  the  dead; 
“Jones,”  after  he  dies,  will  be  forever 
known  as  “Mr.  Jones.” 

Jones  gets  the  uniformly  kind  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  rest  of  the  newly  dead, 
even  though  everyone  in  town  knows 
he  beat  the  kids,  cheated  on  his  wife, 
drank  too  much,  was  under 
investigation  for  defrauding  his  com¬ 
pany  and  was  rumored  to  have  had  an 
unnatural  relationship  with  a  goat. 
Read  the  obituaries  in  conjunction 
with  your  Christmas  card  list  to  pre¬ 
vent  embarrassment  at  holiday  time. 
The  best  part  of  the  paper  is  saved  for 
last,  the  .  .  . 

(10)  CLASSIFIED  ADS.  They  tell 
you  more  about  your  community  than 
any  other  source.  They  can  also 
amuse  because  they’re  so  straightfor¬ 
ward.  A  course  in  creative  writing  is 
not  a  prerequisite  for  the  persons  on 
either  end  of  the  phone  conversation 
that  creates  a  classified  ad. 


Newspapers  measure  their  success 
(and  a  good  percentage  of  their 
income)  from  classified.  If  yours  are 
not  alphabetized,  tell  your  classified 
ad  manager  that  the  million-dollar 
computer  system  his  newspaper  just 
bought  that  enabled  the  company  to 
permanently  furlough  half  its  large 
production  crew  will  easily  put  all  the 
ads  in  alphabetical  order.  Read  the 
classified  as  you  would  a  civic  text  on 
your  region. 

If  an  element  of  your  favorite  news¬ 
paper  that  has  often  put  you  to  sleep 
has  been  omitted,  say  the  astrology 
chart  or  the  bridge  columm,  it’s 
because  I’ve  never  been  able  to 
devote  more  than  20  seconds  to  it  and 
am  unqualifed  to  comment. 

But  there  is  one  thing  to  remember 
while  reading  any  part  of  your  news¬ 
paper,  if  you  want  to  stay  awake. 

It  is  something  learned  early  on  the 
job  by  everyone  in  the  newsroom 
above  the  rank  of  copy  boy  in  journal¬ 
ism  110-A.  It  is  the  sacred  “Five 
W’s”  of  news  biz. 

Words  Won’t  Work,  Why  Worry? 

INAME  to  develop 
business  internships 

The  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives  Foundation  has  begun  a 
campaign  to  develop  education  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  provide  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  with  “definitive 
information  on  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  1980s.” 

To  this  end,  the  Foundation’s  new¬ 
ly  formed  advisory  council  advocated 
the  creation  of  more  internship  pro¬ 
grams  in  newspaper  advertising, 
marketing  and  business  operations. 

The  INAME  Foundation  also  plans 
to  raise  a  capital  fund  of  $1  million 
over  three  years,  with  the  money 
going  toward  the  development  of 
business-side  programs. 

“We  need  to  focus  on  what  the 
entire  newspaper  business  is  all 
about,”  said  Walter  Mattson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
“And  we  need  to  get  this  message  to 
college  students  across  the  country.” 

Added  John  Sias,  president  of 
Capital  Cities  Communications’ 
newspaper  division:  “If  all  the  major 
corporate  corporate  newspaper 
groups  would  make  a  commitment  to 
take  on  two  advertising  interns  each 
summer  at  their  largest  papers,  the 
impact  on  the  newspaper  business 
would  be  significant.” 
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Washington  Post  reporter  faces  contempt  charge 

Grand  jury  wants  her  to  talk  about  sources  she 
Identified  in  stories,  not  about  anonymous  sources 


A  Maryland  state  prosecutor  says 
he  will  seek  a  criminal  contempt 
charge  against  a  Washington  Post 
reporter  who  refused  to  testify  before 
a  grand  jury  about  a  1982  series  of 
articles  that  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  prosecutor,  assistant  state 
attorney  John  B  McKenna,  said  he 
will  demand  that  the  reporter,  Loretta 
Tofani,  31,  be  jailed  for  six  months. 

Her  series  was  about  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  rape  among  inmates  of  the 
Prince  Georges  County  (Md.)  jail.  In 
her  stories,  Tofani  identified  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inmates  who  told  her  that  they 
had  participated  in  such  assaults 
against  their  fellow  convicts,  fre¬ 
quently  without  interference  from  jail 
authorities. 

A  grand  jury  promptly  indicted  12 
persons  for  the  rapes  —  and  11  of 
these  have  been  convicted  —  without 
testimony  from  Tofani. 

The  grand  jury,  however,  wanted 
her  testimony  about  five  others  whom 
the  grand  jury  was  considering 
indicting.  She  refused  to  testify 
except  to  state  that  her  articles  were 
accurate. 

Oddly,  her  troubles  stem  from  the 
fact  that  she  identified  the  inmates  she 
inteviewed  rather  than  use 
anonymous  sources. 

The  Maryland  shield  law,  the  oldest 
in  the  United  States,  exempts  report¬ 
ers  from  having  to  testify  about  their 
anonymous  sources,  but  Circuit 
Court  Judge  Howard  Chasanow  re¬ 
fused  to  excuse  Tofani  from  testifying 
about  people  she  already  had  identi¬ 
fied  in  print. 

“It  would  be  exceeding  my 
authority  to  trespass  on  the  grand 
jury’s  plenary  powers,”  he  said  in 
court  Aug.  16.  ‘‘However,  I  urge  the 
grand  jury  to  use  restraint  and 
caution  ...  I  would  ask  that  they 
would  reevaluate  and  reconsider  the 
need,  especially  since  Loretta  Tofani 
has  testified  under  oath  that  all 

Gillett  completes 
Post  Corp.  purchase 

Gillett  Group,  Inc.,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  completed  its  acquisition  of 
Post  Corp.  for  $65  a  share  on  Aug.l. 

V.I.  Minahan,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Post,  which 
operates  newspapers,  tv  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  retired  following  the' sale. 


information  relevant  to  specific 
crimes  was  disclosed  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  .  .  . 

‘‘Her  reasons  (for  not  wanting  to 
testify)  are  cogent  and  significant,  but 
they  are  not  reasons  I  may  use  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  grand  jury  from  calling  her 
as  a  witness.” 

The  reporter  had  made  the  plea  that 


she  had  talked  to  inmates  as  a  repor¬ 
ter,  not  as  a  potential  witness  against 
them  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  that  to 
testify  now  would  be  to  break  her 
implied  pledge  not  to  do  so. 

Post  I^blisher  IDonald  Grahamsaid 
in  a  statement,  ‘‘The  paper  stands 
behind  Loretta,  period,  without  quali¬ 
fications.” 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S 
#1  IN-PAPER  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

WORLDWIDE 

1 5  COUNTRIES  AND  5  LANGUAGES 

When  the  headlines  don’t  sell  your 
newspapers.  THE  NAME  GAME  will. 

Readers  everywhere  love  THE  NAME  GAME, 
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Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  that  big  fall  promotion, 
to  pick  up  circulation  after  the  summer  slump. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Foreign  service  appointees  at  the 
Associated  Press  include  a  new 
bureau  chief  at  Brussels  and  a  new 
Warsaw  correspondent. 

Robert  Wielaard  has  been 
named  chief  of  bureau  at  Brussels, 
succeeding  Alfred  Cheval,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  nearly  39  years  in  the 
bureau.  Wielaard,  a  native  of  Voor- 
burg,  the  Netherlands,  has  been  in  the 
Brussels  bureau  since  1979,  when  he 
joined  AP. 

Cheval,  who  joined  AP  at  Brussels 
in  1945,  became  bureau  chief  three 
years  later.  He  is  a  native  of  Nantes, 
France. 

Matthew  C.  Vita  is  the  new  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Warsaw.  Most  recently, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  World  Services 
and  foreign  desks  at  New  York 
headquarters.  He  joined  AP  in  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.,  in  1980,  later  transferring 
to  the  New  York  broadcast  news 
department. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Montemayor,  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter,  and  Bill 
Crume,  founder  of  a  Dallas  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  have  been  named  Out¬ 
standing  Mass  Communications 
Alumni  of  the  Year  at  Texas  Tech 
University,  Lubbock. 

They  will  be  honored  September  29 
at  a  breakfast  and  open  house  on  the 
university  campus. 

Montemayor,  a  1975  graduate,  was 
a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporting  team  awarded  the  1984 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  series  on  the 


New  text  in  magazine  editing  and  production 
trams  students  in  skills  necessary  ‘to  edit  and 
prcxluce  magazines  and  newsletters!  For  further 
mformation  send  for  a  free  brochure  from  Iowa 
Stare  University  Press,  Dept  MWli  2121  South 
State  Avenue.  Ames,  Iowa  5P010. 


NEW  AAANAGERIAL  POST— 

John  A.  Taylor,  former  general  counsel 
and  labor  relations  manager  for  Cowles 
AAedia  Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  labor  relations  and  legal  affairs  for  the 
Detroit  News. 

A  1973  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  and  an  alumnus  of 
Western  Michigan  University,  Taylor 
served  previously  at  the  News  from  1 976 
to  1 980  when  he  was  assistant  labor  rela¬ 
tions  manager. 

He  also  hos  worked  as  an  attorney  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
Detroit. 


impact  of  Chicanos  and  other  Latinos 
on  Southern  California. 

While  attending  Texas  Tech,  Mon¬ 
temayor  worked  four  years  on  the 
University  Daily,  including  his  senior 
year  as  editor  in  chief.  He  has  won  a 
number  of  journalism  awards  for 
reporting  and  writing. 

Crume  is  founder  and  chairman  of 
Crume  and  Associates. 

♦  *  * 

Yanick  Rice  has  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  makeup  editor  on  the 
news  desk.  She  was  previously  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  also  had 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  copy  editor 
for  the  Toledo  Blade. 

API  names  14  to 

Fourteen  members  have  been 
appointed  to  the  regional  advisory 
boards  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  by  William  O.  Taylor,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  appointments  fill  vacancies  in 
the  boards  caused  by  expirations  of 
terms. 

The  four  boards — central,  eastern, 
southern  and  western — were  formed 
by  API  in  1980  to  obtain  a  broader 
base  of  professional  counsel  and  sup¬ 
port.  Members  are  drawn  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  appointments  are; 

Central — Thomas  H.  Greer,  sports 
editor,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Nicholas  G.  Penniman  IV,  general 
manager,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  James  Vesely,  managing 
editor,  the  Detroit  News;  Michael 
Waller,  editor  and  vice  president,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Kansas  City 
Times. 


Luis  G.  Nogales  was  promoted  to 
executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  United  Press 
International.  He  joined  the  wire 
service  in  1983  as  an  executive  vice 
president  and  became  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Nogales  is  a  member  of  the  boards 
of  directors  of  Levi  Strauss  &  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Bank  of  California  and  Ban- 
Cal  Tri-State  Corporation.  His  corpo¬ 
rate  executive  experience  includes 
seven  years  with  Golden  West 
Broadcasters. 

*  *  * 

Valiant  Fowler,  formerly  with 
the  Capital  Gazette  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md.,  has  been 
named  marketing  director  for  the  dai¬ 
ly  and  weekly  newspapers  published 
by  Times  Graphics,  Inc.,  Vineland, 
N.J. 

He  will  be  responsible  for  all 
marketing  functions  of  TGI  including 
advertising  and  circulation. 

*  *  * 

Paula  Jones  has  been  named  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  and 
Randolph  W.  Hughes,  present  clas¬ 
sified  manager,  has  moved  to  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Jones  went  to  Lansing  from  Mac¬ 
Donald  Classified  Service  in  Lafayet¬ 
te,  Ind.,  and  before  had  been  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager  for  the  Co-op  Ser¬ 
vices  Division  of  Standard  Rate  and 
Data  Service  and  was  in  advertising 
sales  and  co-op  for  three  newspapers. 

regional  boards 

Eastern — Claude  Lewis,  member, 
editorial  board,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  Scotte  H.  Manns,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  the  Washington  Post; 
Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  president  and 
general  manager,  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Southern — Helen  M.  Cochran, 
classified  advertising  manager,  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times;  George 
T.  Crutchfield,  director.  School  of 
Mass  Communications,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University;  David 
Hosokawa,  president,  Suncoast 
Publishing  Co.,  Altamonte  Springs, 
Fla.;  Sandra  M.  Rowe,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  Norfolk. 

Western — B.  Dale  Davis,  editor 
and  publisher,  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press;  James  B.  King,  vice 
president  and  editor,  the  Seattle 
Times;  and  Frankie  McCarty,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  the  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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USA  TODAY  PROMOTION— 

Peter  Prichard  has  been  named  associ¬ 
ate  editorial  director  of  USA  Today  in  a 
promotion  from  deputy  editorial  director, 
a  post  he  has  held  since  March  of  1983. 
Previously  he  was  columns  editor. 

Prichard  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
1 4-person  editorial  board  since  the  paper 
was  launched  in  1982  and  was 
instrumental  in  establising  the  single-issue 
editorial  page. 

He  is  also  publisher  of  Pennyswhisite 
Press,  Gannett  Co.'s  weekly  newspaper 
supplement  for  children.  After  joining 
Gannett  at  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  as  a  reporter  in  1972,  Prichard 
next  worked  on  the  corporate  staff  and 
then  as  director  of  communications  for  the 
chief  executive's  office  before  joining  USA 
Today. 


John  Howland  Jr. ,  a  copy  editor  at 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  was 
named  a  Henry  Hoyns  Fellow  in  Fic¬ 
tion  by  the  English  department  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  award  is 
for  a  novel  in  progress. 

Howland  was  formerly  an  editor  for 
papers  in  Virginia  and  Florida,  and  is 
a  frequent  book  reviewer  for  News- 
day  on  Long  Island. 

♦  *  * 

David  Green  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
Leader.  He  previously  worked  at  the 
Associated  Press  general  desk  in  New 
York  as  day  supervisor.  Before  that 
he  was  AP  news  editor  in  Charleston, 
W.Va.,  and  also  had  worked  at  the 
Ithaca  Cbi.Y .)  Journal  and  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express . 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Stephen  A.  Laird,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Batavia  (N.Y.)  Daily 
News  since  January  of  last  year,  was 
promoted  to  director  of  marketing. 
Laird  was  formerly  home  delivery 
manager  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 
ladium-Item. 

*  *  * 

Frank  .\ngelo,  who  retired  as 

executive  associate  editor  and  col¬ 

umnist  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in 
1981,  has  been  named  special  edito¬ 
rial  consultant  to  Grocers’  Spotlight, 
a  national  newspaper  in  the  retail  and 
wholesale  food  industry. 

Angelo,  who  served  as  national 
president  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  president  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association  in  the  70s,  will  work  with 
the  editorial  staff  and  news  network  in 
establishing  a  more  stylized  format 
and  editorial  procedures  keyed  to 
improvement  of  editorial  content  and 
manner  of  news  presentation. 


Four  senior  editors  of  the  Clearwa¬ 
ter  (Fla.)  Sun  have  been  promoted. 

Steven  Riesenmy  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor.  He  is  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the  North¬ 
east  Mississippi  Daily  Journal  and 
has  been  with  the  Sun  six  years,  hold¬ 
ing  the  posts  of  metro  editor  and  night 
editor  in  charge  of  news  production. 

Dennis  Limbach,  with  the  news¬ 
paper  nine  years,  was  promoted  to 
editorial  page  editor  and  named  to  the 
newly  created  editorial  board. 

Paul  Carty  was  named  night  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  news  production.  He 
has  held  the  posts  of  news  editor, 
weekend  editor  and  associate  metro 
editor.  Carty  worked  at  the  Institute 
for  Scientific  Information  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  before  joining  the  Sun  four 
years  ago. 

Kevin  Gale  was  promoted  to  news 
editor,  having  earlier  been  makeup 
editor  and  assistant  news  editor.  He 
worked  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  before 
moving  to  the  Sun  four  years  ago. 

Sjt  ♦  * 

J.E.  Me  Reynolds  was  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal  Rec¬ 
ord,  Oklahoma  City,  having  served  as 
senior  associate  editor  since  June  of 
1982.  He  joined  the  business  news¬ 
paper  in  December  of  1980  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor. 

In  addition,  David  Page  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  editor 
from  associate  editor,  and  Floyd 
Stanley,  reporter  for  state  capitol 
news,  was  promoted  to  news  editor. 

Page,  with  the  Journal  Record  since 
May  of  1979,  has  been  in  charge  of 
editing  the  daily  since  then.  Stanley, 
with  the  newspaper  since  the  end  of 
1981 ,  became  the  first  staff  member  to 
cover  business  news  from  the  state 
capitol . 


Ernest  L.  Caplinger  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  director,  technical  services, 
a  new  position,  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Caplinger  has  been  produc¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Pulitzer  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  newspaper  since  1971. 

He  had  held  production  manage¬ 
ment  positions  at  the  Wichita  Eagle- 
Beacon,  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  prior 
to  his  move  to  St.  Louis.  He  is  also 
serving  as  president  of  the  Metro 
Users  Association. 

Scorr  W.  Davidson  and  Tom  F. 
McKune  join  Caplinger  as  managers 
in  the  newspaper’s  new  technical 
service  division.  Both  have  served  as 
assistant  production  managers  for  the 
Post-Dispatch. 

Bruce  A.  Thompson  was  named 
production  director.  He  has  had  man¬ 
agement  positions  with  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  at  several  Gannett  papers  and 
at  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mark  Fraser  has  been  named 
night  metropolitan  editor  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Times.  He  joined  the  staff  as  a 
copy  editor  in  1977. 

♦  ♦  * 

Four  additional  reporters  have 
been  assigned  to  overseas  posts  as 
part  of  the  newly-formed  Washington 
Times  Foreign  Serivee.  Assigned  are; 
Michael  J.  Bonafield,  to  Moscow; 
Danelle  Morton,  to  Peking;  Fred 
Reed,  to  Madrid;  and  Stephanie 
Voss,  to  Bangkok. 

The  new  appointments  bring  the 
number  of  overseas  correspondents 
to  12.  Smith  Hempstone,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  newspaper,  announced 
that  the  combined  reporting  of  the 
foreign  service  as  well  as  domestic 
articles  and  features  from  the  Times 
would  be  offered  to  other  newspapers 
through  the  newly-formed  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  News  Service  in  the  fall. 

♦  ♦  * 

Renee  Loth  has  joined  New  Eng¬ 
land  Monthly  magazine  as  associate 
editor/staff  writer  based  in  Boston. 
Loth  has  been  a  political  writer  for  the 
weekly  Boston  Phoenix  the  past  five 
years,  reporting  on  electoral  cam¬ 
paigns  and  covering  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  House. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


John  A.  MacDONALO,  formerly 
national  news  editor  at  the  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville,  was  named 
national  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant.  He  will  oversee  the  four- 
person  Washington  news  bureau,  the 
New  England  reporters,  the  Boston 
news  bureau  and  the  wire  services 
used  by  the  Courant. 

Denis  Horgan,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  Sunday  since  last  July,  was 
named  assistant  managing  editor  for 
days  and  Sundays.  He  oversees  and 
coordinates  the  editorial  content  with 
the  production  and  advertising 
departments. 

Mike  Jenner,  former  news  picture 
editor  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
joined  the  Courant  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  nights. 

MacDonald  edited  national  and 
foreign  news  at  the  Courier-Journal 
and  was  on  the  team  that  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local  reporting 
on  the  1970  shooting  at  Kent  State 
University.  Prior  to  Louisville  he  was 
a  reporter  and  editor  for  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal. 

Horgan  joined  the  Courant  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Northeast  Magazine 
and  continues  to  write  a  humor  col¬ 
umn  for  the  magazine.  He  worked  in 
several  capacities  for  the  Boston 
Globe  and  for  10  years  was  an  edito¬ 
rial  columnist  at  the  Washington  Star. 
He  also  has  worked  in  Dublin  and  in 
Thailand,  where  he  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bangkok  World,  an 
English  language  newspaper. 

Prior  to  two  years  at  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer,  Jenner  was  news 
editor  at  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune  preceded  by  two  years  as 
news  editor  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 


Robert  Guill  has  been  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  for  the 
Bakersfield  Californian.  With  the 
newspaper  since  1974,  Guill  has 
worked  as  a  classified  account  and 
retail  account  executive  and  retail 
sales  supervisor  and  then  retail  sales 
manager  most  recently. 

♦  *  * 

Rick  Ficorelli  is  the  new  retail 
advertising  manager  for  the  Wayne 
county  staff  of  The  Observer  & 
Eccentric  Newspapers,  Livonia, 
Mich.,  and  Mark  Lewis  is  the  new 
classified  advertising  manager. 

Ficorelli,  with  Observer  & 
Eccentric  nine  years,  has  been  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  since  1980, 
and  Lewis,  seven  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  been  the  billing/customer 
service  supervisor  since  1979. 


Mark  Huggins,  most  recently  vice 
president,  finance  and  chief  financial 
officer  of  Thomson  Travel  Inc.,  was 
named  vice  president-finance  of 
Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing/ 
Southern  California  whose  primary 
product  is  the  Pennysaver.  Harte- 
Hanks  is  publisher  of  Pennysaver,  the 
localized  direct  advertising  system 
mailed  weekly  to  homes  in  five  South¬ 
ern  California  counties. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Lush  was  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Standard  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  publisher  of 
the  Kentucky  Standard,  which  serves 
the  Bardstown/Nelson  County  area. 
The  newspaper  began  publishing 
three  times  a  week  on  July  30, 
expanding  from  twice  weekly. 

Standard  is  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Scripps-Howard,  and  in 
addition  to  the  Kentucky  Standard, 
publishes  two  weeklies,  the 
Shepherdsville  (Ky.)  Pioneer  News, 
and  the  Mt.  Washington  (Ky.)  Star. 

Lush  joined  Scripps-Howard  in 


1982  from  editor  of  the  Elizabethtown 
News,  where  he  was  instrumental  in 
coverting  the  paper  to  five-day 
publication. 

♦  *  * 

Donald  F.  Drury  was  appointed 
manager  of  sales  and  administration 
for  the  newly  opened  New  York  City 
sales  office  of  the  Washington  Times. 
He  was  division  manager  of  Winston 
Network/TDI. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jay  Levin,  until  now  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  L.A.  Weekly,  has 
assumed  the  title  of  editor  in  chief, 
and  Mike  Sigman  has  been  named 
publisher. 

Sigman  was  promoted  from  general 
manager  and  Levin  will  continue  to 
head  the  editorial  and  art  areas  of  the 
Weekly.  Sigman  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  last  August  and  prior  to  that 
owned  and  operated  a  music  and 
video  consulting  company  in  New 
York  City.  From  1972  to  1983,  he  was 
editor  of  Record  World. 


APPOINTED  SPORTS  EDITOR— 

AAorty  LeGrand  is  the  newly  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 
Courier-News.  She  has  worked  for  the 
newspaper  two  and  one  half  years,  most 
recently  as  an  assistant  metropolitan 
editor. 

For  six  years  before  joining  the 
Courier-News,  LeGrand  was  a  reporter 
for  Public  Opinion  in  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Both  newspapers  are  owned  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc. 

Succeeding  LeGrand  as  assistant  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor  is  Victoria  Shannon,  a 
staff  reporter  and  most  recently  a  business 
writer.  She  previously  was  with  Dow  Jones 
News  Service. 
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In  Augusta 
the  Chronicle 


and  Herald 


merge  staffs 


On  September  1  the  Augusta  (Go.)  Chronicle  and  the 
Augusta  Herald  will  merge  their  news  staffs  into  a  single 
staff. 

William  S.  Morris  III,  publisher,  made  the 
announcement  at  a  joint  staff  meeting  August  8.  He  was 
joined  by  Edward  B.  Skinner,  general  manager,  who  ot 
the  same  time,  announced  appointment  of  four  key  news 
executives. 

W.  Howard  Eanes,  managing  editor  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  for  1 0  years,  was  named  executive  editor  of  the 
two  newspapers. 

David  L.  Playford,  managing  editor  of  the  Augusta 
Herald  for  1 7  years,  was  promoted  to  assistant  executive 
editor. 


lli 

Playford  AAiller  Ezzell 

Julian  Miller,  city  editor  of  the  Chronicle  for  almost  five 
years,  was  promoted  to  news  editor,  and  James  L.  Ezzell, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Chronicle  since  January,  was 
named  metropolitan  editor. 

AAorris  told  the  joint  staff,  "The  merger  is  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  two  news  staffs  into  one  and  will  be  apparent  to 
our  readers  only  as  it  results  in  better  newspapers  with 
broader  coverage.  We  will  be  able  to  concentrate  our 
attention  and  effort  on  producing  two  high  quality  news¬ 
papers  with  expanded  coverage  as  a  result  of  eliminating 
staff  duplication." 

Skinner  added  that  the  Chronicle  and  the  Herald  will 
remain  distinctly  different  in  character,  coverage  and 
appearance. 


Milo  Sutton  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  promotion  and  public 
relations  department  as  regional 
marketing  services  administrator.  He 
will  coordinate  promotion  and  public 
relations  activities  for  the  Orange  and 
San  Diego  county  editions. 

Sutton  joined  the  Times  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  where 
he  had  served  since  1977  as  director  of 
marketing  services  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
motion,  research,  advertising  ser¬ 
vices  and  public  relatons. 

Before  the  post  at  the  Herald 
Examiner,  Sutton  had  been  director 
of  promotion  and  research  at  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald.  He  is  president¬ 
elect  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association/Western 
Region. 

*  *  ♦ 

PR  Newswire,  a  national  press 
communications  wire,  has  appointed 
two  new  regional  managers  in  its  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Pittsburgh  bureaus. 

Mark  Bagley  was  named  bureau 
manager  in  Boston,  and  Pamela 
Thompson  replaces  Bagley,  who  has 
served  since  1979  as  Pittsburgh 
bureau  manager  of  Mediawire,  a 
division  of  PR  Newswire. 

Bagley  previously  was  news  editor 
of  KQV,  Pittsburgh’s  all-news  radio 
station. 

T*'ompson  was  with  the  McKees¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  working  as  a 
reporter,  education  writer  and  copy 
editor. 


The  newswire  is  a  subsidiary  of 
United  Newspapers  of  London  and 
transmits  the  full  text  of  news  releases 
and  press  advisories  from  news 
sources,  via  computer  and  satellite  to 
news  media,  financial  institutions  and 
on-line  electronic  databases. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Nolan  and  Marcel  Schloss 
have  been  promoted  to  new  positions 
in  the  financial  department  of  Parade 
magazine. 

Nolan,  corporate  director  of  tax, 
treasury  services  and  internal  audit, 
was  named  corporate  controller. 
Schloss,  director  of  financial  analysis 
and  planning,  was  appointed  director 
of  operations  planning. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Shaw,  recently  named  to 
head  the  Associated  Press  bureau  at 
Oklahoma  City,  has  been  com¬ 
mended  for  his  work  as  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Mississippi  state  legisl¬ 
ature. 

Shaw  had  been  based  at  Jackson 
since  1975  and  was  cited  for  his 
“even-handed,  perceptive  reporting 
of  the  events  and  personalities”  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  as  statehouse  corre¬ 
spondent. 


—NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
Lenora  Williamson 


David  Griffin  has  been  named  art 
director  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  and 
Elizabeth  Luzzi,  assistant  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Marty  Petty. 

Griffin  was  with  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald  as  assistant  director 
of  photography  and  graphics.  In  his 
new  position,  supervising  the  edito¬ 
rial  graphics  department  along  with 
deputy  art  director  Phil  Lohman,  he 
.will  be  involved  in  new  projects, 
including  re-design  of  several  sec¬ 
tions. 

Luzzi,  with  the  Courant  eight 
years,  most  recently  as  financial  man¬ 
ager  for  the  newsroom,  will  expand 
her  editorial  budget  and  capital 
expenditure  duties  and  become 
involved  in  project  planning.  She 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  news 
library  and  its  staff. 

*  *  * 

'  Promotions  at  USA  Today  in  the 
Houston  cluster  include: 

Bill  Windsor,  regional  circulation 
manager,  transferred  to  San  Francis¬ 
co  cluster  as  regional  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Richard  Fibick,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  for  San  Antonio/Austin,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Windsor  in  Houston. 

John  Warminski,  agent  supervisor 
in  Austin,  promoted  to  circulation 
manager  for  the  Austin  market. 

Ruben  Lopez,  agent  supervisor  in 
San  Antonio,  promoted  to  circulation 
manager  for  the  San  Antonio  market. 
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NEWS/TECH - 


The  heart  of  the  J.M.  Huber  system  is 
pictured  above.  The  system  utilizes  centri¬ 
fugal  force  to  remove  water,  paper  and 
paper  dust  from  waste  ink.  The  waste  ink 
takes  anywhere  from  one  to  two  minutes 
to  pass' up  through  the  centrifugal  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  of  waste  ink  per  minute. 


Recycling  waste  ink 


J.M.  Huber  Co.  has  come  up  with  a  system  that  works; 
just  ask  the  production  peopie  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fia.)  Times 


Waste  ink  disposal  has  plagued 
newspapers  for  years. 

But  there  have  been  recent  adv¬ 
ances  in  waste  management  tech¬ 
nology;  and,  there  is  now  a  test  ven¬ 
ture  between  an  ink  supplier  and  a 
newspaper  to  develop  an  offset  ink 
waste  management  system  that 
works. 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
managers  were  as  skeptical  as  their 
counterparts  at  new'spapers  across 
the  nation  when  they  heard  that  the 
J.M.  Huber  Co.  of  Edison,  N.J.,  had 
an  ink  reclamation  system  working  at 
their  plant. 

Elsewhere  in  the  industry,  U.S. 
Printing  Ink  Corp.,  of  East  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.J.,  acts  as  a  consultant  to 
newspapers  interested  in  ink  reclama¬ 
tion.  That  firm  offers  free  a  purged  ink 
black  recovery  system  which  is  fully 
engineered  to  take  the  used  ink  and 
make  good  ink  on  their  newspaper’s 
premises. 

The  process  involves  a  mixing  sys¬ 
tem,  a  series  of  strainers  and  filters, 
magnetic  separators,  tanks  and  an  in¬ 


house  quality  assurance  testing  pro¬ 
gram. 

But  St.  Petersburg’s  first  look  at  the 
Huber  system  convinced  them  that 
this  system  was  not  like  its  long  line  of 
predecessors. 

And,  today,  with  the  system 
installed  in  their  own  newspaper  plant 
since  March,  the  staff  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  agrees  that  J.M. 
Huber  has  solved  the  offset  waste  ink 
problems. 

“It’s  a  damn  good  system.  We’re 
just  regenerating  very  good  ink  every 
day,’’  said  John  Irvin,  production  su¬ 
perintendent.  “I  have  absolutely  no 
fear  of  running  reclaimed  ink  through 
our  presses.’’ 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  papers  —  it  has  al¬ 
ways  generated  ink  waste.  In  fact, 
conservative  estimates  place  the 
waste  as  high  as  215,000  pounds  a 
year  as  recently  as  two  years  ago. 

Upon  determining  that  figure,  the 


Times’  engineers,  quality  control  and 
operations  people  took  a  close  look  at 
their  internal  housekeeping  pro¬ 
cedures  to  see  if  that  waste  figure 
could  be  reduced. 

Irvin  explained  that  when  they 
investigated  to  see  where  this  waste 
ink  was  coming  from,  they  estimated 
that  at  least  20%  of  the  waste  was 
caused  by  inadequacies  of  their  pre¬ 
sses  and  housekeeping  procedures, 
most  of  which  could  be  corrected. 

“With  our  presses,’’  he  said, 
“  .  .  .  ink  is  thrown,  dripped  and 
leaked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  all  of 
this  runs  down  into  the  sumps.  So,  by 
improving  some  of  these  leak  pro¬ 
blems  with  Goss  and  through  our  own 
maintenance  and  engineering 
ingenuity,  we  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  this  leakage.’’ 

Irvin  said  that  four  or  five  gallons  of 
the  waste  is  a  detergent  “that  goes 
into  the  city  sewers  where  it  is 
digested.  In  St.  Petersburg,  much  of 
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B.  Cost  of  Waste  Disposal 


A.  Waste  Volume  vs.  Recovery  Savings 


The  chart  above  provides  a  comparison 
between  the  volume  of  waste  and  savings 
through  ink  reclamation. 


The  chart  pictured  above  provides  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  volume  of  waste  and  cost  of 
disposal  per  year. 


the  water  is  recycled  and  waters  the 
lawns  of  resident  and  city  parks.”  It  is 
not  used  for  drinking. 

He  added  that  the  Times  sent  sam¬ 
ples  to  the  city  health  department, 
which  looked  through  all  of  it  and 
approved  the  disposal  plan. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times’  waste  is 
currently  about  175,000  pounds  a 
year.  In  some  communities,  there 
may  also  be  a  cost  of  disposal  running 
to  $75-$  100  a  barrel. 

St.  Petersburg,  through  previous 
waste  testing  and  analysis  has  up  until 
now  been  allowed  to  dump  a  small 
portion  of  their  waste  in  the  local  land¬ 
fill  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  a  barrel. 

Waste  ink  is  not  a  particularly 
dangerous  chemical,  says  Norman  P, 
Dusseault,  operations  manager  at  the 
Times,  “It’s  just  that  ...  we  want  to 
keep  as  much  of  our  waste  ink  out  of 
the  ground  as  possible.” 

It  was  over  10  years  ago  that  the 
Times  set  out  to  find  a  working  solu¬ 
tion  for  reclaiming  the  ink. 

The  Times’  production  staff 
developed  its  own  offset  ink  recovery 
program  in  1979  using  very  coarse 
stainless  steel  mesh  screens. 

Through  this  method  they  managed 
to  reclaim  ink  that  they  could  use  with 
some  success  on  their  open  fountain 
press  only.  Since  they  only  had  one  of 
these  presses,  they  could  not  use 
enough  of  this  waste  ink  to  keep  up 
with  the  waste  they  were  generating. 

From  one  pressman’s  point  of 
view,  that  same  steel  mesh  screen 
system  was  a  real  nightmare. 

It”  .  .  .  caused  so  many  problems, 
it  wasn’t  worth  it,”  said  Jim  Farr,  ink 
room  technician,  who  remembers 
that  ”...  you  got  substandard 
reproduction,  your  rollers  would  lint 
up  terribly  to  a  point  where  you’d 
have  to  stop  (the  presses)  after  50,000 
to  100,000  impressions  and  physically 
scrape  the  paper  dust  off  the  rollers.” 
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The  system  removed  only  10%  of 
the  contaminants  and  added  to  that, 
the  quality  was  not  up  to  the  Times’ 
standards,  so  “We  came  to  the  end  of 
the  road  on  that  approach,”  said 
Irvin.  “We  restricted  recycling  to 
purge  and  cannister  leftover  ink 
only.” 

The  Times  went  to  a  host  of  ven¬ 
dors  in  their  on-going  search  for  an 
alternative  to  dumping.  They  went 
the  filtering  route,  too,  to  no  avail. 

Meanwhile,  J.M.  Huber  Corp.  was 
grappling  with  this  same  problem  of 
offset  waste  ink  themselves. 


“It’s  a  damn  good 
system.  We’re  just 
regenerating  very  good 
Ink  every  day,’’  said  John 
Irvin,  production 
superintendent.  “I  have 
absoiutely  no  fear  of 
running  reciaimed  ink 
through  our  presses.’’ 


The  management  at  Huber 
assigned  Gerry  Fusco,  manager,  pro¬ 
duction  and  process  engineering,  who 
took  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  problem 
to  find  a  new  approach. 

Using  centrifuge  technology  with 
many  Huber  innovations  and  mod¬ 
ifications  Fusco  and  his  senior  en¬ 
gineer  Glenn  van  Lier,  came  up  with  a 
system  that  has  been  dubbed  the 
Huber  Machine  by  the  centrifuge 
manufacturer  who  adapted  it  to  Hub¬ 
er’s  specifications. 

The  system  which  Huber  has 
patented,  uses  centrifugal  force  to  re¬ 
move  the  contaminants  —  basically, 
paper  and  paper  dust  —  from  the 
waste  ink. 


Huber  knew  the  system  was  viable 
one  they  saw  that  the  ink  they  re¬ 
claimed,  when  tested  on  high-speed 
presses  to  be  as  runnable  as  virgin  ink. 

It  tested  out  to  be  free  of 
contaminants  and  worked  well  on  the 
newspaper  presses. 

There  was  only  one  big  concern 
that  Huber  had  about  the  system’s 
ability  to  solve  the  waste  ink  problem 
for  the  newspaper  industry.  It  had 
worked  in  Huber’s  controlled  envion- 
ment  where  engineers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  were  running  the  tests  and  the 
equipment. 

However,  as  Andy  McDonnell, 
market  manager/news  inks, 
explained,  “We  recognized  that  the 
key  to  true  viability  of  the  system  was 
to  see  if  it  would  work  in  the  press¬ 
room  environment  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  where  operations  and  quality 
control  people  would  run  in.” 

In  order  to  do  this,  Huber  had  to 
find  a  newspaper  willing  to  try  out  the 
system. 

In  February,  1983,  Tom  Reardon 
and  Andy  Anderson,  St.  Petersburg 
Times’  staff  engineer  and  plant  pro- 
ducton  manager,  respectively,  were 
invited  to  look  at  the  Huber  system. 

“We  looked  at  the  system,”  said 
Reardon,  “we  saw  the  waste  ink 
going  in,  clean  ink  coming  out  and 
when  we  went  through  the  lab 
analysis,  we  saw  virtually  no  residues 
and  excellent  performance  on  a  grind 
gauge.” 

“That  convinced  us,”  Anderson 
said,  “that  the  Huber  system  was 
worth  trying  in  our  plant.” 

A  Huber  Ink  Waste  Management 
system  was  custom  engineered  and 
installed  at  the  St.  Petersburg  plant  by 
March  1984,  and  was  worked  well 
ever  since. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  stated  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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(Continued  from  page  27) 


centrifuging  system  was  a  slight 
advantage.  For  several  months  before 
they  installed  the  system,  they 
embarked  on  a  strong  housekeeping 
program  because  they  knew  the  more 
contaminants  that  they  could  keep 
out  of  the  ink  in  the  first  place,  the 
better  off  they  would  be. 

“We  take  the  time,”  Farr  said,  “to 
make  sure  the  ink  is  clean  when  we 
gather  it.” 

There  are  dumping  stations  where 
the  pressmen  can  dump  buckets  of 
waste  ink.  Each  of  these  stations  is 
covered  with  expanded  metal  to  catch 
rags,  mop  strings  or  large  pieces  of 
contaminants. 

In  the  St.  Petersburg  operation,  the 
ink  is  collected  from  the  press  sumps 
and  wash-up  trays.  It  is  vacuumed 
into  a  drum  with  a  pump  wich  has  a 
strainer  that  catches  the  larger  debhs. 
This  collection  system,  with  vacuum, 
was  developed  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
team  just  for  this  clean-up  operation. 

Each  drum  is  then  lifted  with  a 
drum  tipper  and  poured  into  the  top  of 
a  dump  tank  in  the  “Huber  Room,”  as 
it  is  known  at  the  Times. 

While  the  waste  ink  is  in  the  dump 
tank,  fountain  solution  water  collects 
on  the  top  and  is  vacuumed  off  with  an 
air-diaphragm  pump.  Removing  this 
water  simplifies  the  reclamation  proc¬ 
ess  because  water  will  swell  the  paper 
fibers  and  impede  their  removal. 

The  waste  ink  next  passes  through  a 
strainer  as  it  is  pumped  into  a  400 
gallon  mixing  tank.  Enveloped  in  a 
re-circulating  hot  water  jacket,  this 
tank  has  an  agitator  which  stirs  the  ink 
to  a  uniform  mixture  while  it  is  being 
heated.  Since  the  offset  ink  is  heavy  to 
begin  with,  it  is  thinned  by  heating 
rather  than  thinning  it  to  a  letterpress- 
ready  viscosity. 

A  few  drops  of  oil  are  added  then, 
but  not  enough  to  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  the  ink  viscosity  required 
in  the  offset  printing  process.  When 
the  ink  enters  the  mix  tank,  it  is  tested 
for  percentage  of  water  content. 

If  the  water  content  is  high,  the 
waste  ink  is  left  in  the  heated  tank 
until  the  water  cooks  off.  A  final  test 
determines  when  all  the  conditions  — 
temperature,  water  content  and 
viscosity  —  are  ideal  for  centrifuging. 

At  this  time,  too,  Farr,  or  his  assis¬ 
tant,  Gary  Payne,  check  the  level  of 
residues,  or  contaminants,  in  the 
waste  ink.  This  information  is  valu¬ 
able  in  determining  the  amount  of  ink 
that  can  be  centrifuged  at  one  time. 

The  waste  ink  is  pumped  into  the 
centrifuge,  the  heart  of  the  system.  As 


the  centrifuge  rotates,  particles  and 
paper  fibers  which  are  heavier  than 
the  ink  will  fly  to  the  outside  wall  of 
this  fast  spinning  bowl.  The  ink  takes 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  minutes  to 
pass  up  through  the  centrifuge  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  of  waste  ink  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Periodic  ink  samples  determine  the 
amount  of  residue  left  after  the 
centrifuging.  At  Times,  a  typical 
amount  of  residue  from  a  fifty  gram 
sample  by  weight  before  centrifuging 
might  run  0.180%;  after  centrifuging, 
this  sample  might  represent  0.0012%. 

“The  frequency  in  cleaning  the  cen- 
trifuge  bowl,”  Farr  explains, 
“depends  upon  the  residues  that  you 
have  in  your  waste  ink.  If  your  re¬ 
sidual  amount  of  contamination  is 
low,  you  can  run  a  longer  bowl.  If  you 
have  very  high  residues,  you  have  to 
cut  you  time  down  accordingly. 

“We  run  an  average  of  120  minutes 
because  our  residues  run  under 
0.200%.  If  our  residues  were  up 
around  0.250%  to  0.450%,  I’d  cut  that 
time  down  to  80  minutes.” 

That’s  why,  he  said,  testing  the  re¬ 
sidues  both  before  and  during 
centrifuging  is  so  important. 

Anderson  added  that  that  is  why 
good  housekeeping  is  important 
because  “you  can  process  a  greater 
volume  of  reclaimed  ink  before  you 
have  to  change  the  bowl.” 

From  the  centrifuge,  the  cleaned 
ink  passes  through  a  50  micron  car¬ 
tridge  filter.  When  the  ink  comes  out 
of  the  centrifuge,  it  is  fairly  fluid  and 
about  150  degrees  Farenheit. 

The  last  step  in  the  Huber  process  it 
he  blending  tank.  The  reclaimed  ink 
cools  down  in  this  750  gallon  tank 
where  virgin  ink  is  blended  with  the 
reclaimed  ink  at  anywhere  from  3: 1  to 
10:1. 

The  reason  virgin  ink  is  blended  in 
with  the  reclaimed  ink,  Irvin  said,  is: 
“There’s  black  ink  in  it,  there’s  blue 
ink  in  it,  red  ink,  yellow  and  all  sorts 
of  different  degrees  of  color.  Because 
we  need  to  end  up  with  a  black  ink, 
not  sepia  ink,  we  add  the  virgin  ink  to 
get  the  black,  black  color  we  need.” 

St.  Petersburg  is  using  this  re¬ 
claimed  ink  on  over  half  its  presses  — 
on  their  open  fountain  press  and  on 
two  injector  presses  —  and  plans  to 
put  all  presses  on  line  shortly. 

St.  Petersburg  has  two  bowls  which 
are  mechanicaly  lifted  in  and  out  of 
the  centrifuge  on  a  gantry-type  of  pul- 
ly  system.  At  a  cost  of  more  than 
$10,000  per  bowl,  the  hot  bowls  are 
not  touched. 

As  one  bowl  is  removed,  another  is 
inserted.  This  avoids  downtme  while 
the  dirty  bowl  is  cleaned. 

Paper  fibers  are  compacted  against 
the  sides  of  the  bowl,  and  the  operator 


cleaning  it  uses  muscle  to  removed 
the  plug  of  lint  at  the  mouth  of  this 
tube.  When  that’s  cleared  out,  the 
operator  removes  the  three-wing 
accelerator  from  the  inside  of  the 
tube.  As  this  is  loosened,  a  long  sleeve 
of  packed  lint  come  out  with  it. 

This  fifteen  pounds  of  lint  (30 
pounds  a  day  average),  which  resem¬ 
bles  charcoal,  can  be  disposed  of  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times’  dumpster. 

As  Reardon  pointed  out:  “It’s  like 
throwing  out  a  newspaper  —  it  has  a 
little  ink  on  the  paper  fibers  and  that’s 
all  it  is.” 

When  the  Times  began  using  the  ink 
reclaimed  by  Huber’s  patented  sys¬ 
tem,  they  informed  their  press  crews 
that  only  the  open  fountain  press 
would  use  this  ink. 

But  when  Farr  realized  that  the 
game  plan  called  for  running  this  re¬ 
claimed  ink  on  an  injector  press  with¬ 
out  telling  the  press  crews,  he  was 
vexed. 

But,  after  just  five  days,  “I  was 
convinced  that  we  were  producing 
clean  enough  ink  to  go  to  the  injector 
press.  I  frankly  didn’t  think  we’d  get 
to  that  point  for  four  to  five  months.” 

Anderson  remembers  the 
excitement  his  people  felt  when  they 
realized  the  system  worked. 

“They  were  absolutely  elated,”  he 
said. 

No  one  had  any  complaints  nor 
detected  any  falloff  in  quality.  Only 
once  did  one  of  the  quality  control 
people,  wih  the  sharp  eye,  notice  just 
a  hint  of  red  in  a  large  halftone. 

After  the  system  was  up  for  two 
months,  E.G.  Mills  pulled  the  main 
tank  filters  and  reached  inside  to  see 
what  type  of  residue  or  gum  was  in 
them  and  “  ...  It  was  merely  a  nor¬ 
mal  build-up  just  like  we  get  in 
virgin.” 

He  then  pulled  the  recirculating 
supply  line  branch  filters  from  two 
other  presses  to  compare  them  and 
detected  no  differences. 

Mills  could  not  find  any  differences 
in  the  potential  of  the  reclaimed  ink 
versus  the  virgin  ink  as  far  as  ink  lay 
or  the  reaction  of  the  ink  with  the 
fountain  solution.  He  noticed  no  pro¬ 
blems  with  the  newsprint,  the  blank¬ 
ets  or  the  impression  cylnders,  either. 

Farr  backs  this  up:  “We’re  had  no 
reproduction  problems.  No  plate 
wear  problems.” 

St.  Petersburg  began  running  this 
system  on  a  five  a  week  schedule,  but 
are  now  down  to  two,  because  this  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  handle  the  waste. 

On  a  typical  day  they  process  270  to 
300  gallons  of  waste  ink.  The  con¬ 
tamination  averages  2%  by  weight  or 
20%  by  volume.  So,  for  270  gallons 
you  would  lose  about  five  gallons,  or 
reclaim  265  gallons. 
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**'With  the  UNIMAN  4/2, 
we  realize  a  substantial 
improTement  in  our 
quality  of  printing.” 

Norman  B.  Tomlinson.  Editor  and  Publisher 
The  Daily  Record 

A  new  UNI  MAN  4/2  double  width 
offset  press  is  now  “up  and  running” 
at  The  Daily  Record  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  One  of  the  first  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  to  use  process 
color,  The  Daily  Record  requires  high 
print  quality  to  remain  a  leader  in  a 
fiercely  competitive  area.  Publisher 
Norman  Tomlinson  believes  that 
color  is  important  to  the  success  of 
his  paper,  which  has  grown  to  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  60,000  (70,000  Sunday). 
The  UNI  MAN  4/2  is  already  contribu¬ 


ting  to  that  success.  As  Mr.  Tomlinson 
remarked,  “It  was  most  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  run  acceptable  process 
color  from  day  one." 

Ink  fountains  and  a  direct  spiral  brush 
dampening  system  enhance  the  color 
capability  of  the  UNIMAN  4/2. 

Production  Manager  Tom  Connolly 
arranged  the  seven  press  units  and 
three  color  decks  so  that  The  Daily 
Record  can  run  process  color  on  the 
outside  pages  and  center  spread. 

UP 

AND 


Most  appreciated  in  the  press  room, 
however,  is  the  unique  step-down 
access  area  under  the  arch  of  each 
unit  which  provides  five  feet  of  clear¬ 
ance  for  easy  maintenance. 

M.A.N.-Roland,  the  world  s  second 
largest  manufacturer  of  printing 
presses,  makes  the  UNIMAN  2/2  sin¬ 
gle  width  and  UN  I  MAN  4/2  double 
width  presses  for  growing  news¬ 
papers  that  demand  high  quality  and 
productivity.  As  Mr.  Tomlinson 
pointed  out,  “The  UNI  MAN  was  the 
only  affordable  product  on  the  market 
that  met  our  strict  requirements." 

For  a  demonstration,  or  a  free 
brochure,  write  to  M.A.N.-Roland, 
Newspaper  Press  Division,  333  Cedar 
Avenue,  Middlesex  NJ  08846;  or  call 
us  at  201-469-6600. 
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A  fast  start  for  ‘On  The  Fastrack’  strip 


After  two  earlier  efforts  were  rejected,  Bill  Holbrook  created  a 
comic  that  has  quickly  attracted  over  160  newspapers 


By  David  Astor 

On  July  8  of  last  year,  Bill  Holbrook 
mailed  samples  of  “On  The  Fas¬ 
track”  to  three  syndicates.  One  of 
them  was  King  Features  Syndicate, 
whose  comics  editor  first  saw  the  new 
strip  six  days  later. 

“Within  lO  minutes  after  ‘On  The 
Fastrack’  was  put  on  my  desk,”  re¬ 
membered  Bill  Yates,  “1  telephoned 
Bill  and  asked  him  not  to  make  a  deal 
with  any  other  syndicate  until  King 
Features  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
comic  further.” 

Yates  said  he  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  way  Holbrook’s 
humor  “focused  on  strong 
characterization  and  the 
interrelationships  of  characters  rather 
than  the  superficial  ‘joke’  format.” 

Holbrook,  who  was  asleep  when 
the  King  phone  call  came,  said  Yates’ 
welcome  words  woke  him  up  like  a 
“300-volt  electric  cattle  prod.” 

It  was  not  too  long  before  Holbrook 
received  another  phone  call.  On  July 
22,  King  asked  him  to  fly  up  to  New 
York  City,  and  soon  signed  the  car¬ 
toonist  to  a  contract. 

The  syndicate  subsequently 
introduced  Holbrook’s  comic  on 
March  19  of  this  year  and,  within  six 
months,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Toronto  Sun,  and  about 
160  other  newspapers  had  become 
“Fastrack”  clients. 

Given  the  speed  that  his  comic  was 
accepted  by  King  and  then  by  various 
papers,  the  only  25-year-old  Hol¬ 
brook  could  be  described  as  an  “over¬ 
night  success.”  But,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  people  who  seemingly 
come  out  of  nowhere,  Holbrook  did  a 
lot  of  work  before  hitting  it  big.  This 
included  the  creation  of  two  strips 
that  were  rejected  for  syndication. 

Born  in  Los  Angeles  in  1958,  Hol¬ 
brook  got  his  artistic  start  by  drawing 
on  walls  at  the  age  of  two — or  so  his 
mother  said.  His  family  moved  to 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  1963,  and  Hol¬ 
brook  continued  to  sketch  during 
classes  at  school. 

“I  would  draw  a  cartoon  based  on 
what  the  teacher  was  saying  and  it 
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Bob  Shirt  observes  Art  Welding's  approach  to  Melody  Acopello. 

Not  too  long  after  graduation,  Hol¬ 
brook  joined  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  as  an  editorial  staff 
artist.  But  he  still  wanted  to  “even¬ 
tually”  create  another  comic. 

For  Holbrook,  “eventually”  came 
in  1982  when  he  visited  relatives  on 
the  West  Coast — and  met  “Peanuts” 
cartoonist  Charles  Schulz  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

“One  of  his  sons  knew  one  of  my 
cousins,”  explained  Holbrook,  who 
noted  that  Schulz  advised  him  to  con¬ 
tinually  work  on  comic  ideas — 
“weeding  out  the  bad,  keeping  the 
good” — rather  than  wait  for  one  “big 
concept.” 

Armed  with  this  advice,  Holbrook 
developed  a  strip  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  about  a  young  man  with  the  use¬ 
less  college  major  of  “medieval 
sports”  who  ends  up  working  in  a 
sleazy  diner.  The  comic  didn’t  stir  any 
syndicate  interest — possibly  because 
its  main  character  was  a  “failure”  and 
its  subject  matter  “depressing,”  said 
Holbrook — but  it  sowed  the  seeds  for 
the  characters  and  situations  in  “On 
The  Fastrack.” 

The  King  comic  stars  the  “gentle” 
Bob  Shirt,  who  also  majored  in  a  use¬ 
less  subject  but  ended  up  getting  a 
good  computer  job  at  Fastrack, 


Bill  Holbrook  (Cheryl  Bray  photo) 

would  go  around  the  class  until  the 
teacher  confiscated  it,”  he  recalled. 
“It  would  get  laughs  from  the  class — 
and  laughs  from  the  teacher  too.” 

One  teacher  did  get  very  angry, 
noted  Holbrook,  until  “he  realized 
the  stuff  I  was  doing  was  the  stuff  he 
was  talking  about.  He  realized  I  was 
paying  attention!” 

Holbiook  went  on  to  major  in  fine 
arts  at  Auburn  University  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  It  was  as  a  college  student  that 
his  first  comic  strip  effort  was  rejected 
in  1979. 
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Inc. — a  company  that  Holbrook  said 
is  sort  of  a  public  relations/ad  agency. 
Although  Shirt  is  a  success,  he  is  not 
totally  comfortable  being  in  a  “cut¬ 
throat”  corporate  environment.  And 
the  bachelor  character  has  trouble 
getting  dates  with  women. 

Other  people  working  at  Fastrack 
include  the  “ruthless”  boss  Rose 
Trellis,  office  gossip  Art  Welding, 
teen-age  computer  department  head 
Bud  Spore,  and  working  parent 
Melody  Acapella.  The  comic  also  fea¬ 
tures  Acapella’s  precocious  eight- 
year-old  daughter  Laurel. 

Although  the  day-to-day  content  of 
“Fastrack”  is  pretty  much  a  creation 
of  Holbrook’s  imagination  (he  has  not 
worked  in  an  office  since  resigning 
from  the  Journal  and  Constitution  in 
February  to  do  the  comic  full-time), 
the  characters  in  the  strip  are  all  based 
on  some  aspect  of  Holbrook’s  per¬ 
sonality.  Shirt  is  especially  modeled 
after  the  cartoonist. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the 
comic’s  success  besides  its  charact¬ 
ers.  Holbrook  noted  that  it  is  a  “con- 


Burton  and  Budd 


Richard  Burton’s  death  and  the 
controversial  Zola  Budd-Mary 
Decker  mishap  helped  make  material 
from  the  London  Daily  Mail  popular 
with  a  number  of  newspapers  this 
month. 

The  New  York  Times  Syndication 
Sales  Corporation  (N  YTSSC)  became 
the  sole  North  American  distributor 
of  Daily  (and  Sunday)  Mail  stories  and 
photos  on  July  23— just  before  the  two 
news  events  broke. 

Burton  died  on  August  5.  The  next 
day,  the  syndicate  made  available  a 
story  about  the  actor  and  his  daughter 
Kate  that  had  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Mail  the  previous  month.  Dan  Bar¬ 
ber,  sales  manager  for  the  New  York 
office  of  NYTSSC’s  Special  Features 
division,  said  this  was  apparently  the 
last  interview  Burton  gave. 


Dan  Barber  (photo  by  Durand  of  Sipa/ 
Special  Features) 


temporary  strip  that  deals  with  the 
modern  work  office  and  new  technol- 
osy.”  yet  also  old-fashioned  in  the 
way  it  shows  the  “gossip,  back- 
stabbing,  and  political  intrigue”  that 
can  go  on  in  a  corporate  environment. 
This  mix  of  old  and  new  is  exem.plified 
by  the  way  Welding  stores  office  gos¬ 
sip  in  his  computer. 

“Fastrack”  also  reflects  other 
kinds  of  trends.  Acapella,  for 
instance,  is  a  divorced  working 
mother.  And  Holbrook  said  Shirt 
“will  fall  in  with  a  cult  of  Yuppies” 
next  month.  But  the  cartoonist 
emphasized  that,  unlike  “Doones- 
bury”  creator  Garry  Trudeau  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  he  tries  to  keep 
specific  current  events  and  politics 
out  of  his  comic.  Holbrook  feels  he 
can  reach  the  widest  possible 
audience  this  way. 

Holbrook  added,  however,  that 
Trudeau  has  been  one  of  his  cartoon¬ 
ing  influences.  He  also  named  Berke 
Breathed  of  “Bloom  County”  (Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group),  Cathy 


pieces  from  U.K. 

Barber  reported  that  the  story — 
much  of  which  focused  on  the  work 
Richard  and  Kate  Burton  did  on  the 
upcoming  CBS  Ellis  Island  mini¬ 
series — was  picked  up  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
Montreal  Gazette,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  etc. 

The  syndicate  also  distributed  two 
Daily  Mail  photos  of  Builon  and  his 
daughter,  another  Daily  Mail  picture 
of  Burton’s  widow  Sally,  and  a  Bur¬ 
ton  shot  from  the  Sipa  photo  agency, 
which  NYTSSC  also  represents  (see 
E&P,  February  25). 

In  addition,  NYTSSC  also  re- 
released  a  series  from  Paul  Ferris’ 
1981  Richard  Burton  book.  It  was 
made  available  in  five  parts  of  1,100 
words  each  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
New  York  Post,  and  others. 

Less  than  a  week  later,  American 
runner  Mary  Decker  lost  her  chance 
for  an  Olympic  gold  medal  when 
South  African-turned-British-citizen 
Zola  Budd  accidentally  knocked  her 
off  the  track.  Budd  subsequently  did  a 
first-person  account  of  the  incident 
for  the  Daily  Mail  (which  had  an 
exclusive  interview  arrangement  with 
the  runner),  and  NYTSSC  sim¬ 
ultaneously  distributed  the  article  in 
North  America  for  release  August  13 
or  later. 

The  piece,  said  Barber,  was  picked 
up  by  such  papers  as  the  Toronto 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Guisewite  of  “Cathy”  (Universal), 
Mort  Walker  of  “Beetle  Bailey” 
(King),  the  aforementioned  Schulz, 
and  Mad  magazine  artists.  (Holbrook 
said  Patrick  McCauley,  executive 
editor  of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times — now  a  “Fastrack”  sub¬ 
scriber — helped  him  on  a  personal 
basis  in  developing  his  cartooning 
career.) 

The  work  environment  and  habits 
of  Holbrook  probably  differ  from 
those  of  the  above  cartoonists.  He 
does  “Fastrack”  on  a  drawing  board 
next  to  the  stove  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
one-bedroom  apartment  in  Atlanta — 
and  does  it  in  a  very  sporadic  fashion. 
“I’ll  draw  something,  do  something 
else,  draw,  take  a  walk,  draw,  watch 
tv.  .  .  ,”  said  Holbrook. 

He  gets  ideas  from  watching  tv, 
reading  newspapers  and  magazines, 
observing  people,  listening  to  what 
friends  say,  etc.  When  all  this  is  taken 
into  account,  said  Holbrook,  he 
works  seven  days  a  week  on  “Fas¬ 
track.” 

What  about  the  future?  Since  his 
comic  reflects  current  trends,  Hol¬ 
brook  isn’t  sure  of  the  exact  direction 
“Fastrack”  will  take  in  the  next  few 
years.  “It  depends  on  where  society 
goes,”  said  the  cartoonist,  who 
added:  “I’m  somewhat  young.  I  don’t 
have  any  nostalgia  to  fall  back  on!” 


Arnold  I.  Schwartzman 
announces 
the  formation  of 
SCHWARTZMAN  MEDIA 
COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

Providing  consultation  to 
those  in  the  entertainment, 
sports  and  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  industries.  Specializing 
in  complex  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  creators,  most  re¬ 
cently  MIKE  PETERS'  soon- 
to-be-released  “Mother 
Goose  and  Grimm®",  TRIB¬ 
UNE  MEDIA  SERVICES,  and 
GARY  LARSON'S  transition 
of  "The  Far  Side®"  to  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate. 

Suite  700,  Miami  Valley  Tower 
40  West  Fourth  Street 
Dayton,  OH  45402 
(513)  223-2013 
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Star,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle ,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Denver  Post,  and  New  York  Times 
(which  almost  never  uses  syndicated 
material). 

NYTSSC  began  distribution  of  the 
Daily  Mail  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
syndicate’s  Paris-based  senior  vice 
president  Paul  Gendelman.  The  Daily 
Mail,  which  Barber  and  NYTSSC 
president  Sam  Summerlin  described 
as  an  upper-middle-class  Tory  tabloid 

that  is  not  as  sensational  as  some  of  its 
London  counterparts,  was  founded  in 
18%  and  has  a  circulation  of  over  1 .85 
million.  Its  editor-in-chief  is  Sir  David 
English. 

The  Daily  Mail  is  the  latest  foreign 
publication  picked  up  by  NYTSSC. 
The  syndicate  also  sends  out  material 
from  El  Pais  of  Spain,  Le  Monde  of 
France,  Asahi  Shimbun  of  Japan,  Der 
Spiegel  of  Germany,  and  others. 

Barber  of  NYTSSC  assumed  his 
present  position  on  July  30.  He  was 
previously  project  manager  for  Sipa/ 
Special  Features,  and  also  held  var- 

ious  other  positions  since  coming  to 
the  syndicate  six  years  ago.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  LaSalle  College  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

In  another  appointment  that  was 
effective  July  30,  Thea  Wieseltier 
moved  from  assignment  editor  for 
Sipa/Special  Features  to  manager  for 
Special  Features  Photos.  She  was 
photo  editor  at  Forbes  and  Quest 
magazines  before  joining  NYTSSC  in 
February. 

Barber  said  the  syndicate  is  putting 
a  heavier  emphasis  on  photo  offer¬ 
ings. 

NEA  now  distribi 

Meg  Whitcomb  has  moved  her  1 1- 
year-old  “Dear  Meg”  advice  column 
from  New  York  Features  Syndicate  to 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

NEA  said  Whitcomb  receives 
about  1,000  letters  a  week.  The  col¬ 
umnist  gives  advice  on  such  topics  as 
depression,  infidelity,  acne,  child 
abuse,  drug  dependency,  snoring, 
obesity,  loneliness,  and  abortion. 

In  one  column,  Whitcomb  printed  a 

iting  Meg  Whitcoir 

letter  from  a  man  who  just  returned 
from  his  honeymoon  to  find  that  his 
ex-girlfriend  was  going  to  file  a 
paternity  suit  against  him.  The  writer 
said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
been  the  father.  Whitcomb  replied: 
“A  paternity  suit  can’t  prove  any¬ 
thing  until  the  baby  is  born.  A  blood 
test  will  prove  you’re  not  the  father. 
Get  one  now  and  stand  by.” 

The  six-times-a-week  advice-giver. 

lb  advice  column 

who  has  experience  as  a  social  work 
paraprofessional,  began  her  pro¬ 
fessional  writing  career  at  the  age  of 
16  with  a  column  for  the  Beverly  Hills 
Citizen.  Whitcomb  went  on  to  work  as 
a  United  Nations  correspondent  for  a 
London  paper,  a  research  assistant 
for  Life  magazine,  and  as  a  press 
briefing  officer  for  President  Nixon. 
She  has  also  served  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  50  Plus  magazine. 

NAS  promotes  three 

Patricia  Mitchell  has  been  named 
art  director  of  News  America  Syn¬ 
dicate's  “InfoGraphics”  (see  E&P, 
June  23)  after  serving  as  staff  artist 
with  the  division  for  over  a  year. 

She  replaces  Billy  Steve  Clayton, 
who  left  to  become  art  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune's  news 
graphics  division. 

In  another  NAS  appointment,  Pat¬ 
ricia  Minassian  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  She  joined  the  syndicate  two- 
and-a-half  years  ago  as  promotion 
coordinator. 

Minassian  succeeds  Terresa  J. 
Pepping,  who  headed  the  promotion 
department  for  nearly  three  years. 
Pepping  is  now  in  the  newly-created 
post  of  manager  of  promotion  and 
advertising  for  the  NAS  licensing 
division. 

A  cat  writes  column 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  believes  it 
is  the  only  U.S.  newspaper  “with  a 
real  cat  as  a  columnist.” 

Otus  the  “Head  Cat”  has  been 
writing  his  humorous/satirical  feature 
on  the  paper’s  “Voices”  page  for 
almost  five  years.  Perhaps  the  high¬ 
light  of  his  career  was  being  asked  to 
serve  as  honorary  spokescat  for  the 
local  humane  society  during  Adopt- 

Michael  Storey  (left),  Otus,  and  Arkansas 
Gov.  Bill  Clinton. 

A-Cat  Month.  This  appointment  en¬ 
abled  Otus  to  meet  Arkansas  Gov. 
Bill  Clinton. 

In  a  subsequent  column  about  Clin¬ 
ton,  Otus  wrote:  “I  am  now  prepared 
to  divulge  the  deeply  guarded  secret 
behind  Gov.  Bill’s  amazing  political 
success:  The  man  doesn’t  sweat.  I 
had  long  suspected  this,  but  I  am  now 
able  to  report  it  as  a  fact  from  first  paw 
information.” 

The  feline’s  “Owner” — Democrat 
associate  editor  Michael  Storey — is  a 
frequent  guest  on  local  radio  talk 
shows.  He  stands  in  for  Otus  because 
the  cat  “steadfastly  refuses  to  do 
electronic  media.” 

Washington  volume 

Garry  Wills  has  written  a  Double- 
day-published  book  called  Cincinna- 
tus:  George  Washington  and  the 
Enlightenment.  Wills  does  the  twice- 
weekly  “Outrider”  column  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Political  drink  mixes 

A  “Reagan-Bush  cocktail”  has 
been  concocted  by  “Straight  Up  with 
Steven  the  Bartender”  advice  col¬ 
umnist  Steve  Austin  (see  E&P,  May 
14,  1983).  The  drink,  described  in  a 
recent  column,  consists  of  tequila. 
Triple  Sec,  California  sparkling  wine, 
and  orange  juice. 

And  for  a  “Mondale-Ferraro  des¬ 
sert  drink,”  Austin  uses  vanilla  ice 
cream,  strawberries,  blueberries,  Ita¬ 
lian  sweet  vermouth,  and  amaretto. 

Penzetl  with  CSMNS 

Jane  Penzell  has  been  named  syn¬ 
dicate  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  Service,  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

She  previously  worked  in  radio 
news  in  the  L.A.  area  for  10  years. 
Penzell  graduated  from  Mills  College 
with  a  B.A.  in  European  history. 

Martin  collection  out 

The  first  trade  paperback  collection 
of  Joe  Martin’s  News  America  Syn¬ 
dicate-distributed  “Willy  ‘N  Ethel” 
cartoons  will  be  out  next  month. 

Published  by  Turnbull  &  Willough¬ 
by,  the  100-page  book  includes  10 
pages  of  cartoons  which  have  never 
before  been  published. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News.  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 

TAP  ROMANCE  fiction's  25  million 
readership  with  PleasuRead.  Viqui  Lit- 
man's  weekly  500-vK)rd  review  covers 
the  best  of  each  month's  100  new  titles. 
Free  month's  trial.  PleasuRead,  PO  Box 
11616,  Fort  Worth  TX  76109.  (817) 
921-6800. 

"WINE  ON  THE  TABLE,"  weekly  since 
1968,  425-word  column,  nowavailabla 
etc,  William  Clifford,  PO  Box  295,  Mor¬ 
ris,  CT  06763:  (203)  567-5336 

HEALTH 

"BITE  BACK”  by  H.  Dale  Hall,  D.D.S.,  is 
a  dentist’s  down-to-earth  advice  and  his 
updates  on  dental  health.  It's  just  one 
biweekly  column  in  our  weekly  news 
package  with  others  on  children's 
health,  healthful  travel  and  facts  on 
medication  for  consumers.  Plus  timely 
news  and  features  on  health  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Our  6000  words  each  week  come 
to  you  by  mail  or  electronically  at  a 
remarkably  low  cost.  Send  for  a  sample 
or  free  trial.  Managing  Editor, 
International  Medical  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW, 

- 1 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar-  1 
kets.  1 14  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  dav  or  night. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO 

1511  K  St,  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  , 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

Brokers*Consultants*Appraisers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 

Call  Day  or  Night;  (614)  889-9747 

PO  Box  798,  Columbus  OH  43017 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspapers  Our  Only  Business 
•Brokers  ‘Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 

Phone  (309)  932-2270 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-24 12  (217)  784-4736 

JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 

John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 

MEDIA  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Bob  Houk 

PO  Box  1584 

Tubac,  AZ  85640  , 

(602)  398-9112 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


GENERAL 


‘GREAT  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  DER¬ 
BY,"  weekly  review,  First  Amendment 
Co..  Box  551.  Torrance  CA  90508. 


FILLERS 


IGOOD  SENSE  FILLERS,  12  goodies  of 
ihorse  sense  one-liners,  100  words,  $2. 
jFeature  Fillers.  Buy-try  two.  Many  will 
lensue.  EPPY  Features,  Box  20356,  New 
|York,  NY  10025. 


MONEY 


■MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S  13th.  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
lOur  lOtn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
kne  said  "concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
lof  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
Kkills."  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
118447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


IF  YOU  ARE  considering  starting  or 
expanding  a  shopper  or  specialty  tabloid 
within  150  miles  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  or 
Detroit,  and  need  financial  support, 
we'd  like  to  meet  with  you.  Write  Box 
7757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  needs  top-flight 
department  heads  to  invest  for  capital 
gams  and  key  positions  on  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  near  term  daily  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  7581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7 133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
_ (205)  973-1653 _ 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights;  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga- 

*"?'aci^c'^N(l*^ewspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
I  Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy  AL  36081 

i  (205)  566-7198 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  25,  1984 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER,  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisals-Sales-Consultation-7200 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522. 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  waiting 
to  pay  top  dollar  for  your  newspaper. 
Strictly  confidential.  Any  zone.  Dixie 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  7,  Center,  TX 
75935,  (409)  598-6146  or  598-5419.  1 
Jim  Chiorsini.  President.  i 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


NO  DIRECT  COST-Publisher,  35  years, 
sales  oriented,  all  phases,  training.  Free 
kit.  JJP  Inc.,  Marlboro  NY  12542. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COUNTY  EXCLUSIVE 
Eastern  Washington,  farm  &  ranch  area, 
not  competitive,  real  estate,  no  shopper, 
gets  all  legals,  excellent  for  first  time 
owner,  $60,000  down  payment. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE 


Oregon . 

. $50.00C  1 

Oregon  . 

. $90,00C  ! 

N.  Idaho . 

. $90,000  1 

Washington  .. 

. $125,000  1 

N.  Idaho . 

. $140,000  ! 

Washington  .. 

. $186,000  1 

Washington  .. 

. $225,000 

. $225,000 

Wa^ington  .. 

. $315,000 

. $375,000 

Wa^ington  .. 

. $550,000 

raciTic  iNw  newspaper  Mssociaies 

Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

YOU’LL  MAKE  MONEY 

WITH  THESE  PRICED-RIGHT, 

PROFITABLE  WEEKLIES 

Arkansas 

$130,000 

Nebraska 

$110,000 

Nevada 

$115,000 

Oklahoma 

$190,000 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

$62,500 

$80,000 

Contact: 

Bill  Sheldon/Broker 
624  E.  Douglas 
Wichita.  KS  67202 
(316)  263-1286 


IF  YOU  WOULD  seriously  and  really  like 
to  own  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills  of  New  York  state.  I'll  make  it  possi¬ 
ble.  My  name  is  Dion  at  (914)  439- 

4601. _ 

ESTABLISHED  adjuicated  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Sierra-Nevada  foothills. 
$95,000.  Write  Jim  Roos,  The 
Independent  Messenger,  417  Broad  St., 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY.  $127,000  gross, 
growth  area,  uncontested.  Box  7953, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRSTERN  ULINOIS  WEgKLVwith  print 
shop.  Owner  selling  due  to  health. 
Priced  below  gross. 

Idaho  weekly.  Near  Boise.  No  compe¬ 
tition.  High  net. 

Contact  James  A.  Martin  Associates. 
PO  Box  798,  Columbus,  OH  43017. 
(614)  889-9747. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT. 
Award  winning  weekly  with  diverse,  edu¬ 
cated  readership  in  colorful  growing 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 
beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 
great  sWIe  of  life.  Minimum  $100,000 
down,  send  professional  and  financial 
qualifications:  Suite  359,  Box  9002, 

Boulder  CO  80301. _ 

ZONE  3  WEEKLIES  in  prosperous 
bedroom  communities  grossing  $60K  to 
lOOK.  Owner  will  spinoff  or  sell  package 
of  three.  Financing  available.  Details 
(919)563-3365,  Frank  J  Thomas,  713 
N.  9th  St.,  Mebane,  NC  27302. 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
7200  Hermitage  Rd. 
Richmond.  VA  23228. 

TWO  WEST  TEXAS  weeklies,  neighbori- 
ng  counties.  One  is  county  seat 
exclusive.  $100K  buys  both,  including 
buildings  and  real  estate.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  Inc,  Bill  or  Ed 
Berger,  1801  Exposition  Blvd,  Austin  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. _ 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  newspaper  group  wishes 
to  expand  by  adding  weekly  in 
$200.000-$600.000  level  of 
advertising/circulation.  Also  interested 
in  community  dailies.  Write  c/o  Box 
7691.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  with  heavy  experience  all 
phases  wants  small  weekly  in  fast  growth 
community  in  California,  Arizona.  Col¬ 
orado.  Hawaii.  Pay  top  $  for  prosperous 
computeroperated  business.  Box  7583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 


GOING  FAST:  "How  to  purchase  a  News¬ 
paper  and  Succeed.”  Inside  details, 
appraisals,  tax  tips,  sample  contracts, 
by  Publisher,  Editor,  Broker,  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50.  Mountain  West 
Publishing  Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand 
Junction,  CO  81502. 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters.”  Free  details, 
Box  34312.  Betheseda  MD  20817. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 


ESTIL  CRADICK 
950  Parkwood  Drive 
Dunedin  FL  33528:  (813)  733-1678 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. _ 

VER-A-FAST's  Circulation,  Verification 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  67  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  call  or  write 
BobBensman,  Ver-A-FastCiorp.,  11315 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland,  OH  44102, 
(216)  651-2000. _ 

FREE  CIRCULATION 

Weekly  Newspapers 
That's  right.  Circulation  Climbers  does  it 
all  for  you.  Billing,  personnel  and 
telemarketi  ng  provided  at  no  out  of  pock¬ 
et  expense  to  you.  Specializing  in  weekly 
newspapers.  Mention  this  ad  and  receive 
25  free  paid  subscriptions  when  you 
become  a  client. 

Believe  it  or  not  we  pay  you  to  increase 
your  circulation.  (;all  the  originator 
(617)  938-1416. 
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mOUSTRY  SERVICES 


aRCULATION  SERVICES 

MARKETING  PAPERS  tor  the  80’s  to 
survive  through  the  90’s  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntan 
paid  and  other  conversion  prcn 
grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and 
much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 

MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn't  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


CONSULTANTS 


DOES  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  NEED 
SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  TRAIN¬ 
ING? 

Observe  your  personnel.  Look  and  listen. 
Do  all  of  your  sales  people  understand 
how  to  achieve  their  goals?  Do  they 
spend  more  time  out  in  the  field  selling 
than  the  office?  Are  they  planning  their 
time  effectively?  Do  they  know  how  to 
find  their  customers'  needs  and  sell 
based  on  those  needs?  Is  your  sales  man¬ 
ager  developing  a  climate  for  high 
achievers?  Are  they  coaching  for 
improved  work  performance?  It  the 
answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is  "no” 
and  your  work  involves  managing,  train¬ 
ing,  developing,  influencing  or  support¬ 
ing  a  sales  stan,  call  SALES  TRAINING 
CONSULTANTS  (305)  432-4534, 
specializing  in  print  advertising. 

NEED  THIRD  PARTY  ADVICE 
or 

JUST  WANT  A  SOUNDING  BOARD 

Experienced  Generalist  Available 
Contact 

TPG  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 
PO  Box  28586,  San  Diego,  CA  92128 

__^__J619M85;925^__^_ 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  8,  DARKROOM 


CHEMCO  Marathon  with  Pulse  Xenon 
Lights  roll  down  screen  attachment  and 
new  Gam  3  exposure  control  with  digital 
reflection  densitometer.  Berkshire  Litho 
Supply,  PO  Box  5085,  Ho'yoke  MA 
01041.  (413)  532-1735. 


NU-ARC  SST  20  x  24  with  vacuum  copy 
board.  Berkshire  Litho  Supply,  PO  Box 
5085,  Holyoke  MA  01041.  (413)  532- 
1735. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  S  DARKROOM 


lECRM  Autokon  8400  laser  camera. 
New  lasers  in  excellent  condition. 
$27,500.  Berkshire  Litho  Supply,  PO 
Box  5085,  Holyoke  MA  01041.  (413) 

532-1735. _ 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


CIRCULATION 


40  WIRE  NEWSRACKS  -  3  tier  sales- 
mate  helper  plus  heavy  gauge  chainsand 
locks.  Barely  used.  $1500  new  -  $500. 
(203)  348-8615. _ 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  AlJmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436:  (707) 
887-7141. 


CIRCULATION-$1195 
Software  for  TRS80III  &  4.  Does  it  all. 
Demo  disk,  $50.  refundable.  500  to 
30,000  cii-culation.  1  or  more  papers, 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write: 
BURCO  Systems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Grid- 
ley  CA  95948.  (AMICO  software  dis- 

tributors);  (916)  846-3661. _ 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 

.  SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing. 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


DUAL  10  Megabyte  disc  drives  by  Pek- 
tec  for  one  system  frontend  "10"  sys¬ 
tem.  Have  been  under  maintenance  con¬ 
tract.  Good  condition.  Reason  for  sale: 
upgrading  to  larger  system.  Contact 
Gene  Gorman,  (918)  542-5508. 

IBM  SYSTEM  32  with  proven  newspaper 
billing/  receivable  software.  Payroll. 
13.1  MGB.  265  LTM.  Will  install/train. 
Best  buy  or  lease.  (512)  824-2633. 


MAILROOM 


j  Muller  Inserters  with  4,  5,  and  6  sta- 
I  tions.  New  parts  warranty.  Excellent 
condition,  available  immediately. 
I  Installation  provided.  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Newspaper 
I  Mailroom  Systems  Division,  11  Main 
I  Street,  PO  Box  55,  Southboro,  MA 
I  01772.  (617)481-8562. 

j  GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
i  Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing- 
I  le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 

1  527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  545-1  heavy  duty  news¬ 
paper  labeling  base.  Good  running  con-  j 
dition.  $15,000  with  head;  $8000  wit¬ 
hout  head.  Magnacraft  Multiple  Width 
Labeler  with  tip  on  piggy  back  head.  In¬ 
line,  like  new.  $14,0(30.  Herb  AMS  Hill¬ 
side  NJ;  (201)  289-7900. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  I 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45*  and  90°  Floor  Curves 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
_ (213)  256-4791 

•  24P-48P  and  72P  SHERIDAN  HAR¬ 
RIS  stuffers  guaranteed  production;  re¬ 
furbished  and  installed  in  your  olant; 
training  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


SIGNODE  TYING  MACHINE  model  I 
MLN2A  available  immediately  in  I 
excellent  condition.  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc.,  11  Main 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772.  (617)  481- 
8562. 


MULLER  INSERTER  227S.  3  station. 

(818)  885-5995. _ _ 

KANSA  INSERTER  with  six  stations, 
available  immediately,  factory  guaran¬ 
teed  with  installation  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  provided.  Reply  to  Graphic  Man¬ 
agement  Associates,  Newspaper  Mail- 
room  Systems  Division,  11  Main  Street, 
PO  Box  55,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 
(617)  481-8562. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT — Specialties,  colors,  con¬ 
verting.  David  F.  Hoy-Paper  Sales,  Cor- 
taro  AZ  85230.  (6(32)  297-9976;  NY 
(212)  557-3232. _ 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

5CG  MDT's  with  &  without  options.  Sold 
as  package  or  separately. 

CG  7200  14-72  point  and  pica  display. 
Editwriter  7900  low  range,  and  a  2/5(3. 
All  equipment  in  excellent  condition. 
Call  Graph-X  Inc.  (215)  867-2002. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 

Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least” 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 
EDIT  7700  HR,  Rev  D,  $8500 
EDIT  7500  LR,  Rev  C,  Rev.  Lead, 
$7750 

EDIT  7500  LR,  Rev  C,  $7250 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


IBM  MAG  CARD  COMPOSER  fonts, 
$5500 

ESC,  PMA,  $3600 
STAND  ALONE,  17  fonts,  $1200 
ON  LINE  FLOPPY  DISK  TERMINAL  for 
IBM  ESC,  with  CPM  Operating  System 
and  Word  Processing  Pgm.,  64K, 
$2995 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


USEDCOMPUGRAPHIC  FONTS;  COMP 
IV,  Editwriter,  Trendsetter,  Unisetter, 
(choose  from  library  of  over  600  strips) 
$125  add  $20  per  ITC  track  (1000 
series  K/B  Layout  $100  $15  per  ITC 
Track) 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose 
from  library  of  over  500  discs.  $95  ea.; 
add  $15  per  ITC  Track 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 
VARITYPER  EPIC,  3  term.,  30  Meg  HD, 
20  Meg  Streamer,  Furniture,  2  mos., 
$40,900. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 
USED  COMPUGRAPHIC  FONTS,  Over 
200  Comp  II  Strips  &  width  devices  to 
choose  from  plus  150  Headliner.  70 
ACM  9000  strips,  and  70  Videosetter 
Grids,  from  2/3  to  Vi  off  new  price. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Reconditiotled. 
Trades  OK.  Strips,  Parts  Kits.  All 
Guaranteed.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUWRITER  TG  I,  complete  with 
spare  parts  kit,  processor,  type  fonts 
included,  used  very  little  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Offers  Phone  (919) 

728-4131. _ 

COMP  IV  TG  with  fonts  and  spare  parts 
kit,  $6000.  Call  Ron  at  (907)  772- 
3547. _ 


I  r»i  I.  II  wiiii  iviun  eiiiu  ivyu  ivil;  I  * 

350s.  Fonts  and  disks  included.  Will  sell 
as  package  or  separately.  Package  price 
$1 1,000.  Call  Ron  at  (907)  772-3547. 


_ PRESSES 

Community  units 
Add-ons 
Press  lines 
S/C  folders 
S/C  upper  former 
Community  rollstands 
Suburban  rollstands 
Community  folders 
Count  0  veyors,  gluers 

As  is  or  rebuilt... 

Mountain  States  Machinery 
5260  East  Canada  Street 
Tucson,  AZ  85706 
(602)  574-0031 


GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  1  half  deck 
Metro,  4  units,  2  half  decks 
Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color 
Urbanite  add-on  units,  3-color  units 
Urbanite  and  SU  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units,  1976-83 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1969-76 
SC  Community,  3  units,  1976-77 
Community,  3  units,  1976-77 
SC  and  Community  units  and  folders 
HARRIS  1650,  6  units,  1974 
845,  6  units 
845  add-on  units 
V25,  8  units  and  2  units 
VI 5D,  8  units,  1983 
JF7,  JF25,  RBC  2  folders 
HOE  M.A.N.  Lithomatic,  5  Vi  units 
M.A.N.  Lithomatic  II,  9  units,  5  color 
SOLNA  newsking,  6  units,  1971 
Distributor,  8  units,  1977-81 

ONE  CORP/Atlanta  GA 
(404)  458-9351 

telex  700563 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  i 

PRESSES 

PRESSES  1 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500-1600  Series, 
10  units,  2  folders,  1970-1977,  excel, 
condition.  IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt 
Drive.  Wheeling,  IL  60090;  (312)  459- 
9700.  Telex  20-6766. 

GOSS  UKBANUE 

Installed  new  1981 .  a  very  attractive  and 
versatile  arrangement  consisting  of  3 
printing  units  plus  tri-color  unit,  1  fol¬ 
der,  3  Butler  pasters,  also  conveyor, 
counter  stacker  and  tyers.  Condition  is 
excellent  and  since  1981  has  been  used 
very  little.  Available  now.  Offered 
exclusively  by  BELL  CAMP  INC,  PO  Box 
97.  Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407.  (201) 
796-8442. 

SIX  UNITS  News  King  press  with  KJ8 
folder,  1977.  Four  stacked  units.  Good 
condition.  Can  be  seen  running.  (206) 
387-0097. 

URBANITE,  10  units,  239/16",  2  3/C 
units,  1976 

Suburban,  4  units,  1000  series,  1  folder 
Harris,  845,  8  units,  1976 

Goss,  Mark  1,  add  on  22V4’’ 

Goss,  Mark  1,  21W,  4  units 

Goss  Community.  4  units,  S/C  folder, 
MFG,  1979 

Newsking,  4  units,  KJ6  folder,  MFG, 
1972 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

465  Boulevard 

PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

Gbss  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 

3-units  1972 

6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 

2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 

2-Conimunity  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 

CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units.  1972,  3  Cary’s 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
GossUrbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
&  accessories 

Goss  Community  6  units,  SC  folder, 
1974 

Goss  Community  folders,  drives  & 
accessories 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000 
series) 

Goss  HV  8  units 

Goss  HV  4  units 

Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 

HARRIS 

Harris  1650  add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  6  unit  press 

Harris  845  4  units,  folder 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders 

Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
formers  &  drives 

Harris  V15A,  5  units.  1974 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 

6  KJ-6  folders  1979 

6  units  Newsking,  1974 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
Count-O-Veyors  104,  105,  106,  108 
Complete  presses  or  components  sold 
separately 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 

97  Marquardt  Drive 

Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  (iail  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 

ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS:  Wanted  to 
buy:  3  used  Goss  Community  units  with 
folder.  Also,  stacker  or  count-o-veyor. 
Need  immediately.  Call  (315)  685- 
8904. 

GOSS  URBANITE 

6  units,  folder,  manual  roll  stands.  MFG, 
1975.  Very  good  mechanical  condition. 
Available  immediately.  2  units  have 
motorized  compensators.  Offered 
exclusively  by  BELL  CAMP  INC,  PO  Box 
97,  Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407.  (201) 
796-8442. 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 

3  to  2-22%  cutoff 

12  unit  Goss  Mark  1  press 

Goss  Mark  1  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  1  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22%  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portabie  ink  fountains 

Cline  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

104A  counter  stackers 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 

12  Goss  digital  pasters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Heister  fork  lift,  4000  pounds 
Datsun  4000  pounds,  paperclamptruck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 

Cole  quarter  folder 

Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 

GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  1  half  deck. 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color. 
Urbanite.  5  units,  remanufactured. 
Urbanite,  7  and  10  units. 

Urbanite,  add  on  units,  3-color  units. 
SSC  Community,  21  ‘/4  inches,  8 
units. 

SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75. 
SC  Community,  4  units,  1979. 

SC  Community,  5  units,  1969. 
Community,  3  units,  1976. 
Community,  2  units.  1975. 
Community,  4  units,  1970. 

HARRIS  1650,  6  units,  1974. 

845,  8,  6,  3  units. 

845  add  on  units. 

V  25,  8  units,  1982. 

V  15D,  8  units,  1983. 

JF  25  folder,  50  horsepower. 

HOE  lithomatic  double  width,  5  units 
SOLNA  color  king,  4  units,  1982. 

News  King,  6  units,  1971. 
Distributor,  8  units,  1977-81. 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta  GA 

(404)  458-9351 

telex  700563 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

10  Elektron  Machines 

Hot  metal  machines 

Manual  or  tape 
(201)  796-8442 

GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  4-5-6  unit  press. 
Any  condition.  Need  by  September.  Call 
(305)  556-1155. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  25,  1984 
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_^M^NTOroBUY 

"WEBUY 

Phototypesetters 
of  all  shapes 
and  sizes! 

Front-end  Equipment 
Terminals  Typesetters 
Filmstrips  Type-disks 


1106  Hanover  Avenue 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
(215)  439-1942 


HELP 

WANTED 


We'll  pay  cash  on  the  sa 


ACADEMIC 


VISCOM  POSITION 

Ohio  University’s  Institute  of  Visual 
Communication  is  searching  for  a  1984- 
85  appointment  for  a  visiting  pro¬ 
fessional/lecturer.  The  Institute,  which 
was  recognized  as  a  Program  of 
Excellence  by  the  State’s  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents,  offers  professional  training  in 
photo-communication,  picture  editing, 
photo  illustration,  multi-image,  per¬ 
forming  arts  photography,  scientific  and 
medical  photography,  and  electronic 
news  gathering. 

Minimum  requirements  for  the  position 
are  ten  years  of  high  quality  professional 
work  in  the  print  m^ia,  a  portfolio  of 
demonstrated  skills  in  black  and  white 
and  color  photography,  and  a  proven 
specialty  in  either  studio  illustration, 
documentary  essay,  or  location  produc¬ 
tion.  Educational  requirement  is  a 
Bachelor’s  degree. 

The  visiting  professional  will  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  teaching  junior,  senior  and 
graduate  student  classes  in  photo¬ 
communication  as  well  as  offering  spe¬ 
cialized  training  in  their  indicated 
specialties.  Career  counseling  for  majors 
and  committee  work  is  an  expected  part 
of  the  job. 

The  Institute  has  130  undergraduate 
majors  and  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
professional  instruction  of  35  Master’s 
degree  students  in  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  College  of  Communication. 
Visual  Communication  is  an 
interdisciplinary  institute  jointly  funded 
by  the  College  of  Communication  and 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

Pay  scale,  $18,000-$22,000  for  nine 
month  contract,  is  based  on  experience 
and  qualifications. 

Ohio  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

Send  vitae,  portfolio  (slides  are 
acceptable),  and  references  to  Dean’s 
Office,  College  of  Communication,  400 
R-TV  Bldg.,  Athens,  OH  45701.  Phone 
contact  (614)  594-6885. 

Strict  application  deadline:  September 
15,  1984. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT 

If  you’re  a  college  graduate  or  are  active¬ 
ly  pursuing  a  college  degree,  the  Wash- 
in^on  Times  has  a  few  openings  in  entry 
level  management  positions  for  people: 
who  are  energetic,  success  oriented  and 
logical  thinkers.  If  you  want  to  start  or 
renew  your  career,  please  send  your] 
resume  or  a  letter  of  application  to  Box 
7923,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

IF  YOU’RE  SHARP,  aggressive, 
innovative  and  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  assume  a  leadership  position,  we'd 
like  to  talk  to  you.  We’re  a  group  of  small 
dailies,  weeklies  and  shoppers  located  in 
the  Midwest.  We’re  searching  for  people 
that  have  learned  howto  produce  a  quali¬ 
ty  product  and  are  ready  for  growth 
opportunities.  Applicants  should  have 
management  experience,  excel  lent  com¬ 
munication  abilities,  and  p.oven  people 
skills.  We  offer  an  attractive  wage  and 
benefit  package  and  a  great  professional 
opportunity.  If  qualifiM  and  interested, 
se^  us  your  resume,  salary  history  and  a 
letter  describing  your  professional  goals. 
You  can  reply  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Box  7894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  needs  top-flight 
department  heads  to  invest  for  capital 
gains  and  key  positions  on  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  near  term  daily  poten- 
tiaL  Box  7582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GENERAL  MANAGER  NEEDED  for 
weekly  publication  in  fiercely  competi¬ 
tive  ^uthern  town.  Rural  area,  tough 
market.  Are  you  number  2  now  and  want 
to  come  to  the  Sun  Belt  and  work  your 
way  up  in  a  multi-location  company?  You 
need  exceptional  sales  skills,  people 
skills  and  the  ability  to  sell  yourself.  This 
is  a  good  place  to  start.  Mid  20s  salary, 
bonus  plan,  benefits.  Have  you  got  what 
it  takes?  Send  resume,  salary  needs  to 
Box  7901,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISING 


National 
Sales  Rep 

BMCon  ComrnunnaCioni  •  a  mt|or 
pufaliahar  o>  tnwa^  watWy 
nawtpapart  n  cha  graacar  Boacon 
ar«a,  Wa  ara  n  ■•arch  of  an 
•xpanancad  taios  rapraaancaOMa  to 
handte  nawnal  AOP  and  CO-OP 
•n^artamg. 

Tha  abaty  and  vwingnaaa  to 
and  to  complau  our  managamant 
taam  «  aaaanfl  Wa  offar 
excalont  pay.  good  benahts  and 
immadiata  amploymant 


Dt‘ac'<>n 

^Communications 

BbH^  tt..  AobMi.  MA  01 7tO 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Sen  Francisco  Bay  area  publishing  com¬ 
pany  is  seeking  a  top-flight  advertising 
director.  We  need  a  proven  leader  with 
the  experience  and  knowledge  to  lead 
and  motivate  a  highly  qualified  staff.  We 
are  a  major  nationally  recognized  and 
respected  company  publishing  five  7- 
day  dailies  and  eight  weeklies/shoppers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  over  6(X),000. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  tO:  Tho¬ 
mas  D.  Jones,  President,  Lesher  Com¬ 
munications  Inc,  PO  Box  5166,  Walnut 
Creek,  CA  94596. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  News  and  Daily  Advertiser.  Lyn¬ 
chburg,  VA  is  searching  for  an 
experienced  person  to  fill  the  Advertising 
Director’s  position  recently  vacated.  You 
will  be  in  charge  of  all  advertising,  crea¬ 
tive  and  ad  departments.  Characteristics 
of  the  job  description  include:  aggres¬ 
sive  in  sales  and  promotion,  a  people 
leader  and  trainer,  creative,  innovative. 

For  a  43, OCX)  newspaper,  we  offer  an 
attractive  pay  and  benefit  package. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
T.  George  Washington.  Publisher,  Carter 
Glass  Newspapers,  PO  Box  10129,  Lyn¬ 
chburg,  VA  24506. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  publishing  com¬ 
pany  is  seeking  a  top-notch  professional 
whoiK  knowledge  and  expertise  in  pro¬ 
motional  concepts  will  enable  him/her  to 
manage  and  motivate  a  highly  qualified 
staff.  Strong  background  in  promotion/ 
marketing  is  essential.  We  are  a  major 
nationally  recognized  company  publish¬ 
ing  five  7-day  dailies  and  eight  weeklies/ 
shoppers  with  a  total  circulation  of  over 
600,000.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Thomas  D.  Jones,  President, 
Lesher  Communications  Inc,  PO  Box 
5166,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


"SHOPPER” CAREERS 

Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to: 
Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda 
CA  91335.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at 
(213)  344-7177. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  with  its  own  weekl-, 
ies  around  it,  seeks  person  with  12  years 
experience  in  advertising,  circulation, 
sales  and  marketing  or  a  combination 
thereof,  to  be  Asst.  General  Manager 
until  present  G.M.  retires  soon.  Good 
salary,  benefits  and  incentives.  Detail 
your  experience,  education,  salary 
expectations  and  references.  Mail  to  Box 
7877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR 

RESEARCH  AND  PROMOTION 

Highly  motivated  individual  to  head 
research  and  promotion  department.  As 
a  member  of  our  sales  and  management 
team,  the  successful  candidate  will 
shape  and  direct  reader  promotions  and 
will  develop  and  implement  advertising 
sales  strategic  plans. 

Experience  is  necessary  in 
development  of  print  and  broadcast 
advertising  from  creative  concept  to  pro¬ 
duction  completion  and  scheduling. 

Strong  written  and  oral  communica¬ 
tion  skills  are  essential,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  research  methodology  and 
the  development  of  research  into  per¬ 
suasive  brochures  and  A/V  pre¬ 
sentations. 

This  key  position  offers  the  challenge 
of  shaping  a  growing  department  and 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
career  growth  and  advancement. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
tO: 

Jean  Kern 
Personnel  Director 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
Box  4915,  Syracuse,  NY  13221 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  ma¬ 
ture  individual  to  fill  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  role  for  a  small  group  of  daily, 
weekly,  and  biweekly  newspapers.  Your 
skills  must  include  sales,  layout  and 
makeup,  staff  supervision  and  success 
in  a  competitive  situation  could  be  a  real 
plus.  Your  additional  experience  with 
production,  circulation,  TMC  and  news 
functions  could  lead  to  general  manage¬ 
ment.  Salary  to  $21,000.  Apply  to  Box 
7942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ^ 
Zone  7  weekly  in  winter/summer  resort 
area  is  looking  for  energetic  sales  mana¬ 
ger  unafraid  of  competition,  hard  work  or 
long  hours.  Must  have  newspaper  sales 
experience,  marketing  background  and 
ability  to  manage  small  staff.  Salary  mid¬ 
teens,  noncommisssion,  plus  major 
medical.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Box  7950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  TEXAS  DAILY  needs  special  sec¬ 
tion  writer  for  editorial/advertising.  Must 
have  both  writing  and  designing/layout 
abilities.  Some  in-paper  promotions. 
Box  7915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PROMOTION 
AND  MARKETING 

To  establish  and  direct  new  department 
of  8  persons  for  a  growing  65,000  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  suburban  Chicago.  We  seek  a 
highly  qualified  specialist  in  newspaper 
promotions  and  marketing,  a  creative 
idea  person  with  excellent  copy  skills 
who  will  demand  and  recognize  quality 
layouts  for  advertising  and  circulation 
materials.  N-paper  advertising  and  mul¬ 
ti-media  presentations.  The  preferred 
candidate  will  have  a  degree  in  market¬ 
ing  and  several  years  experience  guiding 
or  assisting  in  the  direction  of  a  news¬ 
paper  promotion  department.  Also  help¬ 
ful:  experience  in  copy  preparation  and 
design,  advertising  and  circulation 
sales,  and  a  grasp  of  research  tech¬ 
niques  and  applications.  This  person  will 
be  a  shirt-sleeve  manager  with  the  ability 
to  lead  by  example.  Excellent  working 
environment,  qualiW  community.  Good 
salary  and  fringes.  Send  full  resume  to: 
Daniel  C.  Baumann,  Senior  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  Daily  Herald,  PO  Box  280, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

NATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS  GROUP 
seeks  Marketing  Director  to  innovate, 
operate  and  maintain  corporate  market¬ 
ing  operations  and  staff.  Near  future 
opening.  Send  resume  to  Box  7936,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  responses  answered! 


RESEARCH 


RESEARCH 


nmas  iCBBSM 


Composition  Systems,  Inc.  has  a  number  of  dynamic, 
rewarding  positions  for  persons  with  a  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  internal  operations  and  automation. 

These  openings  involve  approximately  50%  travel.  You  will 
perform  detail  on-site  survey  research,  interviews  and 
knowledge  acquisitions.  After  training,  you  will  use  adv¬ 
anced  analysis  and  operations  research  methods. 

CSI  is  currently  embarked  on  a  sophisticated  and  unique 
approach  to  total  automation,  using  state-of-the-art  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  techniques. 

We  seek  bright  and  mature  individuals  with  some  computer 
exposure.  Interpersonal  skills  are  key.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

RICHARD  FAST 

Composition  Systems,  inc. 


570  Taxter  Road,  Etmsford,  NY  10523 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS  \ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  news-  i 
paper,  San  Bernadino  Sun,  80,000 
circulation  needs  newsroom  artist.  Must 
know  coior  techniques,  fluoros  layout. 
Must  be  able  to  create  graphics  and  por¬ 
traits,  and  prepare  locator  maps  quickly 
on  deadline.  Send  samples  of  work  to: 
ATT  Wayne  Sargeant,  The  Sun,  399 
North  DSt.,  San  Bernadino,  CA92401.  ' 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  is  seeking  a 
pro  to  direct  its  art  and  photo  staffs. 
Successful  applicant  will  have  both 
management  skills  and  varied  hands-on 
experience  Including  design.  This  is  a 
key  job  with  a  growing,  dynamic  paper. 
Send  resume,  samples  and  salary  history 
to  Norman  Bell,  Managing  Editor,  PO 
Drawer  T.  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


GRAPHICS  ILLUSTRATOR  wanted. 
Must  have  at  least  one  full  year  news¬ 
paper  experience,  versatile  illustrating 
styles:  pen  and  ink,  wash,  pencil  draw¬ 
ing  and  cartooning.  Please  send  resume 
and  copies  of  work  to  Graphics  Dep’t,  El 
Paso  Herald  Post,  PO  Box  20,  El  Paso, 
TX  79999. 


THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN  has 
an  opening  for  an  experienced 
informational  graphics  artist.  Applicants 
should  have  3  years  of  daily  newspaper 
experience  and  have  the  ability  to  con¬ 
ceptualize  informational  graphics  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  Send  tear 
sheet  and  resume  to  Peter  De  Armond, 
AME-Graphics,  The  Bakersfield  Califor¬ 
nian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield,  CA 
93302.  No  phone  calls  please.  All  appli¬ 
cants  will  receive  reply  and  tearsheets 
will  be  returned. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER  for  group  of 
weekly  shoppers.  Home  delivery  with 
70,000  circulation.  Contact  Mr.  Moyer, 
PO  Box  726,  Cedar  Falls,  lA  50613  or 
call  (319)  277-3300. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED  for 
Zone  5,  16,000  daily  newspaper.  We 
need  a  sales  manager  who  can  work  with 
and  train  DM's  and  produce  the  results' 
we  know  are  available.  We  do  not  want  a 
desk  man. 

Experience  is  necessary.  References  re- 
uired.  Midwest  background  preferred, 
his  is  an  ideal  opportunity  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager  now  on  a  smaller  paper,  or 
a  second  man  on  a  larger  paper  who 
wants  to  direct  his  own  department  and 
has  the  desire  to  work  to  succeed. 

Full  fringe  benefit  program.  The  best 
working  conditions,  plus  a  real  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement,  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  plus  expenses,  plus  significant 
incentive. 

Send  resume  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Box 
7956.  All  replies  will  be  held  strictly 
confidential. 


DIVISION  SALES  MANAGER 
Large  zone  5  metro  desires  an  individual 
that  has  demonstrated  positive  results  in 
circulation  growth,  sales,  service. 
Position  offers  the  right  person  the 
opportunity  to  manage  independently,  to 
demonstrate  individual  initiative  and 
creativity  in  realizing  ambitious  objec¬ 
tives.  Minimum  5  years  circulation 
experience,  strong  management  skills, 
and  college  degree  preferred.  Ideal  move 
for  a  manager  at  smaller  property.  Mid 
30s  MBO,  company  car.  Box  7952,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Experienced 
person  wanted  for  15,000  Zone  5  daily 
with  Sunday.  Must  be  skilled  promoter 
and  supervisor.  Degree  preferred.  Collier 
Jackson  experience  helpful.  Immediate 
opening.  Resume  to  Box  7906,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  6 
day  daily  in  zone  1.  We  require  a  highly 
motivated  sales  oriented  person.  Shirt- 
sleeve Job.  Send  resume  to:  Ted  Holm- 
berg,  The  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times, 
1353  Main  St.,  West  Warwick,  Rl 
02893. 


CIRCULATION  OPERATIONS  MANA¬ 
GER 

Experienced  professional  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  circulation  director  in  managing 
85,000  AM  and  growing  California  com¬ 
munity.  The  position  requires  excellent 
communicative  and  leadership  abilities, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  circulation  and 
experience  in  budgeting  and  planning. 
Excellent  salary  and  bonus  opportunities 
available.  Complete  benefit  package 
offered.  Send  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Ron  Wood.  The  Bakersfield 
Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield, 
CA  93302.  EOE. 


COUNTRY  MANAGER  WANTED 
The  Roswell  Daily  Record  will  be  switch¬ 
ing  from  PM  to  AM  soon  and  needs  an 
experienced  person  to  oversee  our  motor 
routes  and  RTZ  carriers.  Good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  district  manager  looking  to 
move  up.  We  are  a  15,000  daily  and 
Sunday  publication  with  great  growth 
potential.  Sales  experience  a  must.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Bart  Leath,  Circulation 
Director,  Roswell  Daily  Record,  PO  Box 
1897,  Roswell,  NM  88201. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  20- 
25,000  zone  5  daily  and  Sunday. 
Should  have  TMC  experience,  com¬ 
municate  well,  train,  motivate  and  be 
sales  minded.  If  you  have  leadership 
abilities  and  want  to  advance  within 
leading  newspaper  group,  this  could  be 
your  opportunity.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  7945, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  SALES  MANAGER 
Exciting  management  opportunity  in  a 
growing  company  for  highly  motivated, 
well  organized  individual. 

Previous  management  experience 
along  with  good  planning  and  com¬ 
munication  SKills  is  required. 

Responsibilities  include  training  and 
directing  district  sales  managers,  youth 
and  adult  carriers  in  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  penetration  in  our  market. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits  offered. 
To  apply  send  a  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  7955,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CUSTOMER 

SERVICES 

MANAGER 

USA  TODAY  is  seeking  a  Circulation 
Service  Manager  for  its  Washington,  DC 
National  Headquarters  Office.  Major 
responsibilities  include  overall  operation 
of  the  Center,  selection  and  supervision 
of  customer  service  representatives, 
training  in  customer  service  relations 
techniques  and  an  understanding  of 
computerized  customer  service  systems. 

Candidates  must  have  proven  manage¬ 
ment  experience  in  computerized  cus¬ 
tomer  service  operations.  Exciting  man¬ 
agement  opportunity  in  growing  com¬ 
pany  for  highly  motivated,  well  organized 
individual.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
offered.  To  apply  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

USA  TODAY 

PO  Box  500-C 
Washington,  DC  20044 

EOE 


M/F 
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HELP  WANTED  1 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION  \ 

EDITORIAL  i 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
Major  metro  market  7  day  zone  2. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  district  mana¬ 
ger  with  3  to  5  years  experience.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  rounded  knowledge  of 
circulation.  Emphasis  on  single  copy 
and  special  sales.  Competitive  salary 
with  benefits.  Progressive  management 
team.  Send  resume  to  Box  7926,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
Needed  for  Southwest  metro  daily,  zone 
8.  Must  have  solid  background  with  pro¬ 
gressive  orgarfization  and  proven  ability 
to  motivate  staff  toward  permanent 
growth.  Duties  involve  field  work  with 
district  managers  in  sales,  service,  col¬ 
lections  and  recruiting  young  mer¬ 
chants.  Excellent  starting  salary  and 
complete  benefits  program  provided. 
Reply  to  Box  7933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Growing  suburban  daily  is  seeking  an 
innovative  and  competitive  manager  to 
direct  our  circulation  department.  The 
director  will  have  marketing  and  sales 
skills,  a  record  of  circulation  building  in 
a  competitive  environment  and  a  com-  | 
mittment  to  enlightened  human  re- : 
sources  management.  The  suburban  j 
Seattle  market  demands  knowledge  of  | 
circulation  techniques  and  creative 
thinking.  The  director  will  work  with 
aggressive  managers  in  a  goal  oriented  | 
structure.  TMC  experience  necessary.  | 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Linda  Pederson- 
, Journal  American,  PO  Box  310, 
Bellvue,  WA  98009. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

SOFTWARE  and  OPERATIONS 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
West  coast  newspaper  group  seeks  man¬ 
ager  for  electronic  production,  editorial 
and  advertising  composition  front-end 
systems.  Duties  include  trouble¬ 
shooting,  systems  analysis,  software 
application  and  design  for  front-end  Atex 
computer  equipment.  Also  to  interface 
with  classified  business  systems.  Highly 
visible  position  in  an  expanding  enviro- 
ment.  Intensive  experience  with  a  good 
track  record  required.  Respond  to  Box 
7603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  POLICE  REPORTER  with 
VDT  skills  needed  for  growing  west  TX 
daily.  Position  also  requires  some  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
samples  and  resume  to  Gary  Ott,  Mid¬ 
land  Reporter-Telegram,  PO  Box  1650, 
Midland,  TX  79702. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Connecticut  daily  newspaper  seeks  busi¬ 
ness/economics  reporter  with  1-3  years 
of  experience.  Editing  skills,  MBA  pre- 
ferred.  Box  7943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR,  Midsize  PM  daily,  VDT  skills, 
editorial  writing  needed,  personnel  man¬ 
agement  necessary.  Send  resume  and 
references  tO:  Mesabi  Daily  News,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  MN  55792.  Att:  L.R.  Asbach, 
General  Manaser. 

- CCfiY  Ebltbfl - 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
copy  editor  to  work  the  general  news 
desk.  If  you  have  3  or  more  years 
experience  at  a  medium  to  large  size 
paper,  and  are  ready  for  a  new  challenge, 
respond  now!  Send  resume  to  Copy  Edi-  j 
tor  Search,  Human  Resources  Dep’t, : 

SNews,  PO  Box  51400,  Los 
5S,CA  90051. 


COPY  EDITOR,  40,000  AM.  Afternoon  '  bureau  look! 
and  night  work  schedule.  Fully  electron-  4*  l64s 
ic.  Must  have  strong  command  of  Eng-  Must  hav 
lish  language.  Pay  range  $289-$40r.  interviewer. 
Send  resume  to;  Nelder  Dawson,  Per-  ahd  author! 
sonnel  Director,  Alexandria  Daily  Town  affecting  Ar 
Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alexandria,  LA  pings  and  i( 
71306.  EOE.  Box  7947,  I 
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COPY  EDITOR  I 

First-rate  copy  editor/rewrite  person 
sought  by  fast-growing  New  England  | 
newsweekly.  Immediate  opening  for  new  i 
position  with  room  for  advancement. 
May  include  some  writing.  Sei  id  resume, 
clips to:  Michael  Bingham,  Central  Mass 
Media,  PO  Box  1000,  Worcester,  MA 
01614. 

CHALLENGE:  3000  circulation  weekly 
should  be  6000!  Paper  located  in  village 
with  12,000  population  in  rural  county 
of  65,000,  centered  between  two  cities. 

A  strong  advertising  sales  staff,  topnotch 
production  facilities  and  personnel  are 
in  place.  News  gathering,  reporting, 
editing  and  graphics  need  HELP.  This 
situation  lacks  only  one  KEY  PERSON. 
This  person  is  strong  on  organization  and 
prioritization  with  a  gut  instinct  for  when 
to  redirect.  Self  motivation  and  goal 
orientation  are  musts.  The  remuneration 
package’s  upper  limit  is  dependent  on 
this  person's  effect  on  circulation  and  | 
profit.  I 

If  you  are  still  reading,  and  ideas  are  i 
beginning  to  take  shape  I  want  to  talk  to 
you.  I  am  the  publisher;  the  only  other 
person  you’ll  have  to  answer  to  is  "the 
reader".  Tell  me  why  I  should  pick  you  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

Box  7930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  are  a  zone  2  publication  in  prime 
multiseason  vacation  area.  Close  enough 
to  partake  of  anything  you  could  want, 
but  not  close  enough  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  it. _ 

COPY  EDITORS 

Two  copy  editors  for  layout  and  head¬ 
writing  positions  on  the  national  desk  of 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Durham, 
NC,  Durham  is  in  the  center  of  the  boom¬ 
ing  Research  Triangle  area  and  home  of 
Duke  University.  University  of  NC  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  NC  State  Llniversity  at 
Raleigh  only  miles  away.  Resumes  and 
samples  to  Robert  Roule,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Durham  Morning  Herald,  PO  Box 
2092,  Durham,  NC  27702.  An  equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY,  LAYOUT  EDITOR  by  medium- 
sized  FL  metro.  Must  be  excellent  copy 
editor,  headline  wordsmith  with  at  least 
2  years’  experience  on  a  daily.  You 
should  have  a  fervent  interest  in  editing 
local  or  wire  news  copy.  Send  resume, 
references,  tearsheets,  letter  of  interest 
immediately  to  Box  7949,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Innovative  AM  on  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast 
with  50,000  circulation  weekend  combo 
seeks  experienced  copy  editor/layout 
artist  for  night  desk.  Must  be  design- 
oriented,  strong  on  grammar  and  spell¬ 
ing  and  have  sound  news  judgement. 
Oak  lined  beaches,  resort  atmosphere 
and  proximity  to  New  Orleans  make  for 
pleasant  living.  Salary  competitive. 
Send  resume,  references  and  layout/ 
editing  samples  to  Lloyd  Gray,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Sun/The  Daily  Herald,  PO 
Box  4567,  Biloxi,  MS  39535. 


ESTABLISHED  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  setting  up  exciting  new  electronic 
publishing  project  to  provide  a  news  and 
information  service  to  hotel  manage¬ 
ment,  is  seeking  personnel  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  department.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
hotel/travel  industry  and/or  word  pre- 
ocessing  an  advantage.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  and  experience. 
Reply  with  resume  to  Editor  in  Chief, 
Room  2600,  444  Madison  Ave.,  New 

York,  NY  10022. _ 

FEATURE  WRITER— Washington  news 
bureau  looking  for  serious  Feature  Writer 
with  at  least  5  years  solid  experience. 
Must  have  depth  and  be  good 
interviewer,  able  to  write  with  balance 
and  authority  on  fundamental  issues 
affecting  American  society.  Send  clip¬ 
pings  and  resume  to:  Department  MM, 
Box  7947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  for 
growing  PM  daily  in  Southwest  Florida,  i 
Must  be  talented,  hard-working,  able  to  { 
handle  heavy  load.  Minimum  2  years  | 
experience.  Send  resume,  clips  to  ! 
George  Cecil,  Naples  Daily  News,  PO  I 
Box  7009,  Naples,  FLA.  33940. 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  experienced  city  editor  to  re¬ 
place  city  editor  who  has  moved  up  to 
ME’s  spot.  Crucial  job  on  ambitious, 
award-winning  metropolitan  paper  that 
emphasizes  hard,  local  news  in  exciting 
border  city.  Don’t  phone.  Send  resume 
and  letter  stating  news  philosophy  to  Jay 
Ambrose,  editor,  El  Paso  Heiald-Post, 
PO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 
JOURNALISTS — American  radio  station 
in  Europe  seeks  qualified  journalists  for 
its  central  newsroom  in  W.  Germany. 
Applicants  should  have  minimum  5 
years'  full-time  news-writing  experience, 
preferably  including  some  wire  service 
work.  Also  essential:  good  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs.  Job  involves  writing  and 
editing  English-language  news  copy  and 
offers  good  salary  and  benefits,  as  well 
as  opportunity  to  live  and  work  abroad. 
Send  detailed  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  only  to  Department  UU,  Box7946, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
California  desert  daily  invites  lifes^le 
editor  to  work  in  stimulating  community. 
Plenty  of  active  people  and  groups,  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  The  Daily 
Independent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA 

93555.  (619)  375-4481. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  tor  5000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Two  years’  experience  as 
reporter  and  demonstrated  supervisory 
ability  required.  Send  resume  to  Jean- 
nine  Schaub,  PO  Box  100,  Boone  News- 
Republican,  Boone,  lA  50O36. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  NEEDED  to  direct 
two  weekly  staffs  in  Bullitt  County,  KY. 
Send  resumes  to  Gerald  Lush,  publisher, 
PO  Box  639,  Bardstown,  KY  40004. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Organized  leader  to  run  copy  desk  for 
afternoon  daily.  Apply  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  The  News,  PO  Box  580,  Boca  Raton,  | 
FL  33432.  i 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often  I 
need  qualified  people  in  all{ 
departments.  Our  free  referral  service  is  | 
available.  Send  in  your  resume  and  we  | 
will  use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries  from  our 
newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS- 
PAPE[r  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  70  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Salem,  MA  01970. 


REPORTERS — for  future  openings  with 
fast-growing,  competitive  suburban  dail¬ 
ies  and  weeklies  in  Northern  Illinois  mar¬ 
ket.  Papers  stress  editorial  quality. 
Some  experience  preferred,  layout  skills 
and  a  strong  desire  to  excel  required. 
Send  resume  to  Shaw  Free  Press  News¬ 
paper  Group,  250  Williams  Rd,  Carpen- 
tersville,  IL  60110. 

REPORTER  for  Nation's  largest  daily  law 
newspaper.  Strong  background  in  law 
and  journalism  required.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Editorial  Department,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Journal,  PO  Box  54096, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90054. 


San  Diego 
Tribune 

The  Tribune,  San  Diego's  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  metro,  is  growing 
and  has  key  openings  in  several 
departments.  If  your  newspaper 
can't  afford  to  lose  you,  you  may 
be  the  person  we're  lowing  for. 
We're  in  a  rapidly  growing  com¬ 
petitive  market  and  will  h^e  only 
those  who  can  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 
The  jobs: 

Assistant  City  Editor 

Someone  with  proven  editing, 
writing  and  management  skills  to 
join  our  seven-person  city  desk 
supervising  44  reporters. 

City  Desk  Reporters 

Our  expanding  staff  has  openings 
for  writers  who  can  demonstrate 
that  hard-hitting  deadline  report¬ 
ing  and  flowing  prose  go 
together. 

Copy  Editor 

Suoerior  language  skills,  news 
judgment  and  headline-writing 
ability  are  musts  for  working  cm 
our  13-person  copy  desk.  Five 
years'  experience  required.  Slot, 
wire  desk  or  layout  experience  a 
plus. 

Send  a  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
George  Dissinger,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego  CA  92112. 


ashion  Reporter 


Excellent  opportunity  for  Experienced  Fashion  Reporter 
to  concentrate,  write  and  report  on  Fashion  for  our  news¬ 
papers  with  220,000  daily  circulation.  Duties  will  also 
include  our  weekly  style  section  and  semi-annual  special 
fashion  magazines. 

Related  experience  and  excellent  writing  skills  required 
along  witn  initiative,  creativity  and  the  ability  to 
understand  our  market  and  readers'  interests. 

If  interested  please  send  resume  and  clippings  to: 
Providence  Journal 
Paul  Reeve 

Personnel  Administrator 
75  Fountain  Street 
Providence,  RI  02902 

An  Edual  Opporlunilv  Emplovar  _ 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  The  Beaumont 
Enterprise  is  an  agjgressive,  72,000 
circulation  AM  daily  in  southeast  Texas 
that  has  set  a  goal  to  be  the  best  news¬ 
paper  its  size  in  the  country.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  who's  slightly  con¬ 
servative  but  more  importantly,  we  want 
a  politically  astute,  hard-nosed, 
independent  thinker  who  can  analyze 
our  community's  problems  and  offer 
some  practical  leadership.  We  offer 
competitive  salary  and  insurance  plans 
as  well  as  fr^uent  training  programs.  No 
phone  inquiries  please.  Send  resume, 
including  writing  samples,  salary  history 
and  references  to  Ben  Hansen,  PO  Box 
3071,  Beaumont,  TX  77704. _ 

NIGHT  EDITOR 

Connecticut  metro  PM  needs 
experienced  editor  to  head  night  desk  of 
expanding  operations.  We  seek  person 
with  good  professional  skills  plus  sound 
judgement.  Reply  to  Box  7897,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  group  of  zone  1 
weeklies.  Complete  editorial 
responsibilities.  Great  opportunity  for 
creative  expression.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  7951,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Somewhere  out  there  is  a  strong  asso¬ 
ciate  or  managing  editor  with  magazine 
experience  looking  to  move  out  and  move 
up  to  editorship. 

Move  out  to  the  Sunbelt-move  up  to 
editing  ont  of  the  nation's  most 
interesting  industry  publications. 

Qualifications:  Must  be  skilled  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  magazine  work¬ 
writing,  editing  and  editorial  production 
including  make-up  and  layout. 

Competitive  salary,  good  benefits  and 
a  ground  floor  chance.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  history  to  Box  7954, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/JOURNALIST 

We  are  a  food  industry  magazine  seeking 
the  strongest  reporter/journalist/writer 
we  can  find.  This  person  will  take  pride 
in  his  or  her  craft,  and  this  pride  will  be 
reflected  in  their  work.  Hard  work  ahead 
but  plenty  of  satisfaction  to  be  found  on 
this  Neal  award  winning  magazine.  5-10 
years  experience.  References.  By-line 
samples.  Respond  in  confidence  to: 

Employment  Manager 

Chilton  Company 
One  of  the  ABC 
Publishing  Companies 
201  King  of  Prussia  Road 
Radnor,  PA  19089 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/H/V 


SPORTS  DESK 
EDITOR 

Mid-sized  Pacific  Northwest 
AM  daily  interviewing'  for 
copy  editor  w/sports  back- 
gfround;  2-4  years  of  editing 
experience  and  strong  layout 
skills.  Apply  to  Jack  Briggs, 
Associate  Editor,  Tri-City 
Herald,  PO  Box  2608,  Pasco 
WA  99336. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

METRO  IN  MAJOR  SOUTHEAST  MAR- 
KET  seeks  highly  motivated  reporters  to 
meet  the  growing  news  and  information 
needs  of  its  readers.  Dynamic  news  area. 
Experienced  reporters  with  strong  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  an  interest  in  community/ 
local  coverage  should  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  six  recent  clips  to:  Box 

7948,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  REPORTER  wanted  by  South 
Texas  county  seat  weekly  to  cover  local 
government,  general  news  and  some  fea- 
tures.  Applicants  should  have 
experience  in  rural  markets  in  the 
southwest  or  midwest  United  States. 
Please  send  clips  and  resume  to  Paul 
Whitworth,  Chronicle- 
News,Raymondville,  TX  78580. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

For  7-day  35,000  AM  in  good  winter- 
summer  recreational  zone  3  city.  We 
have  nine  reporters,  an  assistant  news 
editor,  two  copy  editors  and  a  small  net¬ 
work  of  correspondents  for  you  to  man¬ 
age  and  mold  into  an  even  better  team. 
You  should  have  at  least  3  years 
experience  in  a  newsroom  and  some  su¬ 
pervisory  duties  at  present.  Maturity, 
good  judgement,  go-getter  attitude 
essential.  Salary  approximately 
$20,000.  Write  Box  7940,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. _ 

JOB-MATCHING  SERVICE 
FOR  JOURNALISTS 
We  put  your  resume  on  computer  for  6 
months.  When  an  editor  with  an  opening 
contacts  us,  we  search  our  computerized 
applicant  pool  and  give  the  editor  a  list  of 
candidates.  Job  Bank  is  owned  by  former 
editors  who  have  contacts  nationwide. 
For  an  application  or  information  write 
Job  Bank,  1909Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Cin- 
naminson,  NJ  08077  or  call  Director 
Debra  Bissinger  at  (609)  786-1910. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established 
Zone  2  weekly.  Shirt  sleeve  job  requires 
writing,  editing,  production  and 
delegating  abilities.  A  unique  market 
and  unlimited  future  await  dedicated 
individual  with  a  sophisticated  sense  of 
style  and  a  deep  caring  about  people  in 
the  communitites  we  serve.  Reply  to  Box 
7908,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

NEWS  ARTIST  strong  in  pen  and  ink 
illustrations,  four-color  screen  tech¬ 
niques  and  informational  graphics 
sought  for  new  position  with  Nebraska's 
capital  city  morning  paper.  Send  several 
non-returnable  work  samples,  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Personnel 
Department,  The  Lincoln  Star,  PO  Box 
81609,  Lincoln,  NB  68501. 

SPORTS  SLOT  EDITOR 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Alaska's 
largest  newspaper,  seeks  an  editor  with 
at  least  3  years  experience  to  produce  a 
well-organized,  tightly  edited  section. 
Coverage  ranges  from  baseball  to  sled 
dog  racing  to  marathons  with  an 
emphasis  on  recreational  sports,  and  the 
slot  editor  has  the  responsibility  of  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  our  art  and  photo 
departments  to  produce  a  visually 
exciting  section.  We  use  full  process 
color  frequently.  Applicants  should  send 
a  resume,  cover  letter,  salary  history, 
and  work  samples  to  Mike  Campbell, 
assistant  managing  editor,  The 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  Pouch  6616, 
Anchorage,  AK  99502. 

SMALL  rtXAS  bAlLV  needs  special  sec-  , 
tion  writer  for  editorial/advertising.  Must  j 
have  both  writing  and  designin^layout 
abilities.  Some  in-paper  promotions. 
Box  7915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  for  1 5,000  PM 
daily.  Minimum  2  years  experience.  Call 
or  write  Don  Gordon,  3(11  Broadway, 
Cape  Girardeau,  MO  63701.  (314)335- 
6611. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  —  general  assignment  with 
photo  skills,  car.  Near  Washington.  Box 

7916,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTERS— for  future  openings  with 
fast-growing,  competitive  suburban  dail¬ 
ies  and  weeklies  in  northern  Illinois  mar¬ 
ket.  Papers  stress  editorial  quaMty. 
Some  experience  preferred,  layout  skills 
and  a  strong  desire  to  excel  required. 
Send  resume  to  Shaw  Free  Press  News¬ 
paper  Group,  250  Williams  Rd.,  Carpen- 

tersville,  IL  60110. _ 

REPORTER 

For  small  Sun  Belt  daily.  Clips  to  Box 

7798,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WR  ITER  N  EEDED  for  5000  AM 
daily  in  south  central  Wyoming.  High 
school  and  college  coverage  with  some 
wire  experience  preferred.  Entry  level 
position.  A  great  place  for  the  outdoor 
minded.  Contact  (jhuck  Bowlus,  Editor, 
Rawlins  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  370,  Raw- 
lins,  WY  82301.  (307)  324-3411. 
SENIOR  EDITOR/NEWS  for  InfoWorld, 
the  nation's  leading  newsweekly  cover¬ 
ing  the  personal  computing  field. 
Familiarity  with  the  personal  computer 
industry  and  personal  computing, 
experience  in  supervising  reporters,  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  news  on  deadline  re¬ 
quired.  Applicants  from  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Bay  area  preferred.  Resumes  to  Sandy 
Reed,  Executive  Editor,  1060  Marsh 
Road,  Suite  C-200,  Menlo  Park,  CA 

94025. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  needs  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  to  cover  governmental 
beats  as  well  as  feature  writing.  Need 
self-starter  who  can  work  well  under 
deadline  pressure.  Send  clips,  resume  to 
PO  Box  1551,  Bay  City,  TX  77414. 

SENIOR  SPORTS  JOURNALIST 
The  Florida  Times  Union  and  Jacksonvil¬ 
le  Journal  newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  220,000  in  Jacksonville, 
FL  are  looking  for  a  quality  sports  jour¬ 
nalist  with  solid  beat  reporting  back- 

Cnd  and  column  writing  expertise. 

icant  must  have  5  years  experience 
in  sports  writing  and  must  be  able  to 
impress  extremely  demanding  editors. 
The  newspaper  writers  regularly  cover 
major  college  and  professional  football 
as  well  as  most  major  sports  events. 
Send  resume  and  no  more  than  5  writing 
examples  to  Carole  Fader,  Executive 
Sports  Editor,  The  Florida  Times-Union/ 
Jacksonville  Journal,  PO  Box  1949-F, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 

SOCIETY/GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
reporter.  Pleasant  community,  schools, 
churches  in  north  central  Ohio  need 
coverage.  Photo,  layout  skills  preferred. 
Call  Jim  Russel  (419)  935-0185. 

SABBATICAL  PROJECT  for  editor/writer 
with  Southeast  Asia  experience.  Edit 
monthly  Indochina  Issues.  Possible  trip 
to  Indochina.  Top  writing  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing  skills  needed.  Outside  writing  en¬ 
couraged.  Compensation  $16-18K.  One 
year  contract,  extension  possible. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Indochina  Project, 
236  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Suite  505, 
Washington,  DC  20002. 

TWO  REPORTERS  for  expanding  weekly 
group  known  for  editorial  quality.  If 
you're  perceptive,  organized,  accurate 
and  fast,  our  demanding  editor  may  offer 
you  a  rare  opportunity  to  excel.  Show  us 
your  stuff!  Send  (no  calls)  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Editor,  Brooklyn 
Paper  Publications,  26  Court  St.,  Brook- 
lyn,  NY  11242. _ 

TWO  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporters 
needed  for  twice-weekly  in  small  com¬ 
munity  45  minutes  from  Mississippi's 
capital.  Experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  sharp  beginner.  Must  have 
command  of  the  English  language  and 
ability  to  use  camera.  One  position 
includes  sports.  If  interested,  send 
resume  and  clips  to  Margaret  Day  Allen, 
The  Yazoo  Herald,  PO  Box  720,  Yazoo 
City,  MS  39194. 

EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Cover  about  10  high  schools  plus  write 
REC  and  off-beat  pieces  in  an  area  where 
sports  calendar  is  always  overflowing. 
Expe-ienced  reporters  send  resume  and 
clips  to  Managing  Editor,  Transcript 
Telegram,  12(5  Whiting  Farms  Rd., 
Holyoke,  MA  01040. 

TEXAS  GULF  COAST  SEMI-WEEKLY 
looking  for  news  reporter  who  is  qualified 
to  assume  news  editor  position  in  future. 
Prefer  1-2  years  experience  or  more  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  production.  Parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in  someone  with  AG 
background,  and  who  doesn't  smoke. 
Send  clips,  resume,  and  references  to 
Christopher  Barbee,  PO  Box  1180,  El 
Campo,  TX  77437. 


SALES 


SALES  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 
The  Aberdeen  American  News  has  an 
opening  for  a  sales  development  mana¬ 
ger.  This  job  requires  good  sales  sense,  a 
conceptual  thinker,  creative,  knowledge 
of  other  media,  a  business  and  market¬ 
ing  orientation  and  a  self-starter.  Write 
Aberdeen  American  News,  Edward  J.  Le 
Due,  PO  Box  4430,  Aberdeen,  SD 
57401. 

SALES  AND  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
We  have  an  immediate  need  for  a  Sales 
and  Promotion  Manager  in  our  Circula¬ 
tion  department.  This  position  offers  a 
good  career  path  for  a  proven  skilled  pro¬ 
motion  and  sales  manager.  Experience 
in  adult  carrier  promotions,  crew  sales, 
telephone  sales  and  direct  mail  a  must. 
Must  have  good  planning  skillsand  prev¬ 
ious  experience  in  number  one  position 
in  a  smaller  newspaper  or  second 
position  in  a  larger  newspaper.  Qualified 
persons  only  send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Circulation  Director,  The  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal-The  Advertiser,  PO  Box 
1000,  Montgomery,  AL  36192. 


MAILROOM  SYSTEMS  SALES 

Growing,  aggressive,  mailroom  systems 
company  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated 
person  to  till  the  positions  of  sales  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  southern  U.S.  and  western 
U.S.  Sales  experience  is  required  as  well 
as  a  good  background  in  presses  and 
mailrooms.  Salary  commission  expenses 
for  heavy  travel.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  7902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Full  time  photographer  wanted  to  sup¬ 
plement  a  staff  or  2  on  a  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Should 
be  strong  in  features,  sports,  color,  and 
lab  work.  Send  resume  and  portfolio  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Larry  Vaughn, 
Chief  Photographer,  Playground  DAILY 
NEWS,  PO  Box  2949,  Ft.  Walton  Beach, 
FL  32549. 


ASSISTANT  PICTURE  EDITOR— Strong 
photographic  background  with 
exceptional  eye  for  content  design  and 
page  graphics  for  the  Detroit  News,  one 
of  the  largest  metro  dailies  in  the  U.S. 
Send  resume,  3  references  and  6 
examples  of  your  best  work  to  Joe  Lippin- 
cott.  Picture  Editor,  The  Detroit  News, 
615  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48231. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
150,000  circulation  regional  news¬ 
paper,  is  in  need  of  experienced  photo- 
raphers.  We  are  looking  for  people  with 
or  mote  years  experience  at  a  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  of  35,000.  In  this 
position  you  will  cover  a  full  range  of 
assignments  from  sports  to  speakers  to 
general  news.  Qualified  candidates  must 
be  willing  to  work  any  shifts  including 
weekends  and  holidays.  For  confidential 
consideration  send  resume  to  Photo 
Search,  Human  Resources  Department, 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  51400,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90051. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTO  DIRECTOR.  The  Quad-City 
Times,  a  65,000  daily/85,000  Sunday 
paper  published  in  Davenport,  lA,  is 
seeking  a  photo  director  who  can  add  a 
sense  of  photographic  excitement  to  a 
paper  that  is  already  strong  on  writing, 
graphics  and  makeup.  We're  looking  for 
a  top-notch  photographer  and  adminis¬ 
trator,  one  who  is  skilled  in  coordinating 
photo  assignments,  generating  picture 
Ideas  and  helping  desk  editors  handle 
pictures.  Applicants  should  have  at  least 
five  years  of  experience.  Send  resume, 
samples  of  work  and  salary  history  to: 
Daniel  J.  Foley,  Managing  Editor,  Quad- 
City  Times,  124  E.  2nd  St.,  Davenport, 

lA  52801.  _ 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  NEEDED  for 
12,000  circulation  7  day  AM.  Photo 
oriented  paper.  Responsibilities  include 
daily  assignments  in  news,  features  and 
sports,  weekly  picture  page,  dctrkroom 
management  and  supervising  a  staff 
photographer.  Salary  depends  on 
quiaifications  and  experience.  Serious 
replies  only.  Call  George  Arnold,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  El  Dorado  News-Times,  El 
Dorado,  AR.  (501)  862-6610. 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
OF  PRODUCTION 

We  are  a  major  metropolitan  paper  zone 
5  seeking  a  person  with  strong  letter 
press  background.  You  will  be  working 
with  a  solid  management  team  and  will 
assume  overall  responsibilities  for  com- 
osing,  engraving,  press  and  mail, 
xcellent  for  quality  production  oriented 
manager.  Analytical  and  communication 
skills  a  must.  We  are  looking  for  a  highly 
motivated  individual  who  can  motivate 
others.  We  offer  a  good  salary  with 
excellent  fringe  benefits  and  working 
conditions.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  7910,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

AS'SiSTANT  PRODUCTION.DIRECTOR. 
Aggressive  central  FL  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  assistant  production  director  to 
assist  in  all  phases  of  high  volume  news¬ 
paper  production.  Responsibilities 
include  supervision  of  camera,  composi¬ 
tion,  mailroom  and  press  operations. 
The  successful  candidate  must  possess 
proven  management  skills,  be  able  to 
administer  and  control  expenses,  and 
have  the  ability  to  train  and  motivate 
others  effectively.  The  person  we  are 
seeking  must  be  quality  conscious  and 
have  an  up  to  date  working  knowledge  of 
the  newspaper  production  industry.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability.  Send 
resume  including  qualifications,  salary 
and  work  history.  Box  7941,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER.  South¬ 
ern  multi-zone  weekly  in  large  city  needs 
person  with  full  knowledge  of  pre-press 
production  including  front  end  systems, 
camera.  High  page  count,  growing  rapid¬ 
ly.  Must  be  self-starter,  leader,  willing  to 
work  the  hours  needed  and  able  to  moti¬ 
vate  staff.  Send  res, 'me,  salary  needs, 
salary  history  to:  Box  7900,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  EOE  M/F.  Great  place  to  live 
and  work. 

Publishing 

PRODUCTION  DEPARTMENT 
OPERATING  MANAGER 

Can  you  schedule  appointments,  meet 
deadlines,  juggle  numbers  of  papers?  Do 
you  understand  time-management  of 
traffic  responsibilities?  Are  you  a  detail 
oriented  person  who  can  coordinate  a 
team  and  get  things  done?  We  have  a 
great  future  for  you,  starting  low  $20s, 
with  our  growing  Directory  Publishing 
Company.  NYC  location.  Send  resume 
to: 

Box  698 
810  7th  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER. 
We  are  a  daily  newspaper  with  42,000 
circulation,  looking  for  the  right  person 
to  assist  our  Production  Manager  in  all 
aspects  of  our  high  volume  production 
operation— from  typesetting  and  layout, 
to  plate  room,  to  pressroom  to  mailroom. 
This  person  should  be  strong  in  modern 
cold  type  composition  and  camera 
methods,  because  he  or  she  will  have 
direct  supervision  of  our  staff  of  21  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  area.  Previous  experience  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  is  required.  We 
offer  a  salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  excellent  fringe  benefits, 
and  the  good  life  in  a  beautiful 
uncluttered  area.  Send  resume  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  Rod  Abare,  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  Watertown  Daily  Times,  260  Wash- 
ington  St,  Watertown  NY  136Q1. 
Positions  are  available  in  ALL  PRODUC¬ 
TION  DEPARTMENTS  with  a  newspaper 
that  is  expanding  its  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Outstanding  benefits  with  an 
excellent  chain  will  be  the  reward  for  the 
RESULT  ORIENTED  CANDIDATE.  Send 
resume  ONLY  detailing  experience  and 
salary  history  to  Production,  Port  Arthur 
News,  PO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur,  TX 
77640. _ 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  offset  press  foreman. 
Newspaper  and  commercial  experience 
on  Goss  Community  essential.  Liberal 
salary  and  benefits.  Zone  5.  Immediate 
opening.  Resume  to  Box  7907,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
High  quality  conscious  individual  with 
solid  management  background.  7-day 
daily  newspaper,  5-day  USA  Today. 
Position  open  on  both  shifts.  Goss  Urba¬ 
nite  experience  a  must.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities,  benefits,  and  future  for  the 
right  individual.  EOE.  Contact  Susan 
Thames,  The  American,  Hattiesburg, 

MS.  (601)  582-4321. _ 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Northern  NJ  state-of-the-art  newspaper 
with  new  offset  presses  seeks  an 
experienced  offset  pressroom  manager. 
Quality  coior  experience  is  a  require¬ 
ment.  Individual  will  be  required  to  run 
the  pressroom  on  a  rotational  basis  with 
two  other  assistant  foremen  on  a  7-day, 
3  shift  operation.  Ability  to  com¬ 
municate  and  instruct  pressmen  is  man¬ 
datory.  Will  be  expected  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  operating  procedures, 
training  outlines  and  training  manuals. 
Experience  in  quality  control  procedures 
and  waste  reduction  programs  highly 
desirable.  Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  7905,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

AN  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  EXISTS  for 
an  exceptional  foreman  to  supervise  our 
press  operations.  We  are  a  60,000  AM 
newspaper,  utilizing  six  offset  units  with 
a  crew  of  eight  union  pressmen.  Our  next 
foreman  must  bring  to  this  position  the 
ability  to  consistently  deliver  top-notch 
reproduction  as  well  as  meeting  tight 
press  deadlines.  Our  new  foreman  must 
also  be  able  to  effectively  keep  waste 
within  acceptable  standards  and  be  a 
real  stickler  when  it  comes  to  mainte¬ 
nance  and  cleanliness  of  the  press.  In 
return  we  offer  a  very  handsome  package 
of  salary,  incentives,  and  benefits  as  well 
as  an  excellent  area  in  which  to  live. 
Zone  2.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  7927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  OPERATOR 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  WEB 
If  you  are  experienced  in  the  operation  of 
an  8  unit  Goss  Community  web  offset 
press  or  one  larger  there  is  an  immediate 
opening.  This  is  a  full  time  position  to 
the  right  person.  Full  company  paid 
benefits.  Please  send  resume  to  Doris 
Dragert,  Princeton  Packet,  300  Wit¬ 
herspoon  St.,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  needed  to  run 
4-unit,  V15A  tor  semi-weekly  in  Jackson 
Hole,  WY.  Camera,  stripping  experience 
helpful.  Outdoor  lifestyle.  Call  Rip  (307) 
733-2430. 


POSITIONS 
WANTED  I 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SEASONED  EXEC  with  12  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  (most  with  Knight- 
Ridder)  in  marketing,  sales,  finance, 
personnel  and  general  management. 
Looking  for  marketing,  sales  or  general 
management  position.  I'd  like  to  put  my 
high-energy  level  to  work  for  the  right 
newspaper.  Jeanne  Noah,  PO  Box 
380219,  Miami,  FL  33238.  (305)  758- 
2792. 


CONTROLLER  with  degree,  experienced 
in  newspapers  from  small  weekly  to  var¬ 
ious  size  dailies  desires  challenge  with 
medium  size  daily  (30M  to  lOOM).  Re¬ 
ferences  will  confirm  successful  past 
and  future  potential.  Box  7938,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  GENERAL  MANAGER,  with  strength  in 
sales/marketing,  desires  challenging  | 
I  position  with  growing  weekly  or  daily,  i 
;  Zones  1,  2.  Personal  achievement  and 
;  self-development  rank  before  $$$  as 
motivational  priorities.  Dedicated, 
stable,  tenacious,  versatile,  tactful. 
Let's  grow  together!  Box  7857,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  West  Coast  Daily.,  am  relocat¬ 
ing  to  Florida.  Seeking  middle- 
management  post.  Experienced  in  all  ad 
department  functions.  References. 
Please  reply  Box  7931,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MIDDLE  MANAGEMENT¬ 
ADVERTISING 

12  Years  Experience.  All  Functions 
Medium  Daily  -  University  Community 
Reply  Box  7932,  Editor  &  Publisher 


_ CIRCULATION _ i 

CIRCULATOR:  15  years  management 
experience  on  5,00(J  to  75,000  dailies, 
weeklies,  TMC.  Voluntary  collect  and 
promotion  experience,  wants  to  relocate. 
Box  7887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LET  ME  HELP  increase  your  profits  and 
penetration.  Young  (36)  people  motiva¬ 
tor  with  ideas  and  energy  seeking 
position  as  Circulation  Manager  of  a 
small  to  medium  sized  newspaper.  20 
successful  years  experience  all  phases 
staff  and  management.  John  Grimaldi 
(503)  646-6038. 


EDITORIAL 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER  now  avail¬ 
able.  Has  also  won  awards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  editorial  writing  and  national 
magazine  article  writing.  Former  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  seeks  progressive  outfit,  hon¬ 
orable  enough  to  defy  blacklist  and  in 
I  return  get  a  real  pro  who  deserves  a 
'  second  chance.  Box  7890,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher.  ! 

I  RECENT  GRADUATE  with  BA  in  com-  ! 
munications  seeks  full-time  position  in 
newspaper/magazine.  3  years' 
experience  with  college  newspaper. 
Experienced  in  writing,  reporting,  copy 
editing,  proofreading,  layout  and  paste 
up.  References  and  writing  samples 
available.  (Contact:  Randall  J.  Samost,  4 
Sheldon  Rd.,  Marblehead,  MA  01945. 
(617)  631-6772. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  WRITING  or  copy  editing  post  on 
mid-sized  daily,  any  zone,  sought  by 
talented  managing  editor  of  small  zone  6 
daily.  Box  788iB,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGE  ME.  Chief  layout/ 
copyeditor  and  gaming  reporter  for  Las 
Vegas  sports  gambling  tabloid,  seeks 
nicne  back  in  mainstream  sports  report¬ 
ing.  3  years  in  business,  award-winning 
photo^phy.  Goal  is  major  leagues.  Pre¬ 
fer  zone  9.  Steve  Katz.  (702)  362-0757 
Of  (301)  532-8058. 

MAJOR  METRO,  AWARD  WINNING. 
FEMALE  entertainment  writer  and  critic 
with  advanced  degree,  seeks  oaily  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  that  is  serious  about 
quality  entertainment  coverage.  Prefer 
East  or  West  coast,  or  large  Midwestern 
or  Southern  city. 

EXPERIENCED  CITY  EDITOR,  WRITER 
seeks  city  editor,  managing  editor,  pro¬ 
jects  editor  position  on  quality  daily, 
circulation  35,000 and  up.  Highenern, 
creative,  professional.  H.  MilTer,  (212) 
505-2600,  home  (201)  434-0393.  Box 
7944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER-DESKMAN.  18  years 
with  50,000  AM-Sunday,  is  weary  of 
runny  noses  and  studded  tires.  Seeks 
relocation  in  zones  3  or  4.  Major  college 
(Top  10)  football  beat  past  6  years  in 
addition  to  pro  baseball  and  ice  hockey. 
Equally  comfortable  covering  pros  or 
sandlots.  Strong  on  features,  columns. 
Experienced  in  all  levels  of  desk  (VDT) 
operations.  Box  7929,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN  with  experience 
and  credentials.  I  can  lay  out  pages,  edit 
copy,  cover  everything,  write  intelligent 
columns  on  current  issues.  I'm  a  hard 
worker  with  results  to  prove  it. 


TALENTED  JOURNALIST  with 
experience  on  both  small  and  mid-size 
dailies  seeks  feature  writing  position  in 
Arizona  or  California.  Quality  clips. 
Skilled  with  layout  and  camera.  A  harder 
worker  doesn't  exist.  Box  7935,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  writer 
seeks  news,  feature,  or  PR  assignment. 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  experience 
with  a  B.A.  in  Journalism.  Box  7937, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  self-starter,  quality 
clips  and  contacts,  nearly  30  years' 
experience  on  two  California  dailies, 
seeks  career  extention,  not  premature 
retirement.  Larry  Lavelle,  2624  16th 
St.,  Sacramento,  CA  95818.  (916) 
442-0061. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHER,  five  years  experience  cover¬ 
ing  prep  to  pros,  seeks  mid-size 
(35,(X)0-plus)  daily  in  zones  1-6.  Box 
7898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  5  years  solid  hard- 
news,  features  experience,  seeks 
position  in  NYC  or  Westchester.  Married, 
degrees,  references. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


MULTI-AWARD  WINNING  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHER  seeks  position  on  a  large 
paper  where  photography  counts.  6 
yearsdaily experience.  Box  7899,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTIVE,  creative  part-timer  wants 
full-time  challenge-anywhere.  BS. 
liberal  arts.  (513)  932-1299. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  SUPER/lead  pressman  1 1  years 
Metro/3  years  Urbanite.  Strong  manage¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  experience. 
Zone  2  preferred.  Box  7903,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 

How  to  read  your  newspaper 
without  falling  asleep 


By  Lenny  Levine 

In  these  ticklish  times  of  instant 
communication,  many  have  forsaken 
their  newspapers  and  embraced  other 
media  to  fulHll  their  need  to  keep  up 
with  events. 

The  reasons  are  many,  but  one 
stands  out:  Newspapers,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try,  can  be  awfully  bor¬ 
ing.  To  keep  from  yawning  while 
reading  your  newspaper  you  have  to 
know  how  to  read  it. 

I’ve  attempted  to  fill  that  need  by 
explaining  how  to  read  10  important 
elements  of  your  favorite  paper.  The 
first  —  and  often  most  confusing  — 
thing  most  readers  see  are  the  .  .  . 

(1)  HEADLINES.  They  are 
large,  dark  words  that  may  or  may  not 
accurately  reflect  the  story.  That’s 
because  the  guy  who  writes  the  heads 
is  not  the  one  who  wrote  the  story, 
and  by  the  time  he  finishes  reading 
and  editing  the  story  he  probably  for¬ 
got  what  it’s  about  and  somebody’s 
yelling,  “We’ve  got  three  minutes  to 
deadline!’’ 

Headlines,  because  they  must  “fit’’ 
in  small  spaces,  have  spawned  their 
own  lexicon,  revered  by  the  cadre  of 
grizzled  scriveners  who  write  them. 

For  the  reader,  though,  the  lexicon 
promotes  obscurity.  For  example, 
when’s  the  last  time  you  used  these 
verbs  —  “rap,”  “mull,”  “nix,”  or 
“tops”  —  during  your  daily  dis¬ 
course? 

But  feel  lucky  if  your  headline  has  a 
verb.  The  trend  is  not  to  use  them, 
making  it  even  more  difficult  to 
determine  who  is  doing  what  to 
whom. 

The  key,  then,  is  to  scan  headlines 
and  look  for  the  key  words.  If  you’re 
interested  in  sex,  slaying,  sailors, 
suppers,  seahawks,  slavs  or  senate, 
look  for  those  words  and  then  read  the 
story  under  it.  You  will  encounter 
more  consternation  if  that  article  is 
one  of  the  ... 

(2)  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
STORIES.  This  genre  is  the  boon  and 
bane  of  newspapers;  it  affects  every¬ 
one’s  pocketbook  but  is  very  difficult 
to  report  on.  It’s  obvious  how  little 
local  government  knows  about  what 
it’s  doing,  let  alone  the  reporter  who 
covers  it. 

Those  reporters  tend  to  be  of  two 


(Levine  is  a  California-based  freelance 
writer.) 


types:  (a)  the  cub  who  is  out  to  save 
the  world  through  his  pungent  prose 
(and  discovers  in  a  year  or  so  he 
won’t)  and  (b)  the  veteran  who  has 
been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  cynical  and  would  rather 
be  covering  the  ball  game  anyhow. 

One  common  type  of  government 
story  is  about  sewers.  To  read  that 
subspecies,  you  need  know  only  two 
things:  Sewage  runs  downhill;  when 
someone  decides  otherwise  it  gets 
very  expensive. 

To  understand  local  government 
stories  in  general,  it  helps  to  have 
some  background  on  the  bylines  that 
appear  above  them.  (Is  the  reporter 
experienced  enough  to  know  what 
he’s  writing  about?)  But  mostly,  have 


With  the  feature  story 
tucked  securely  under  his  belt, 
the  reporter  can  spend  45 
minutes  interviewing  Mrs. 
Fernberg,  three  hours  In  the 
bar  downstairs  from  his  place 
of  employment  and  then  rush 
back  to  the  city  room  an  hour 
or  so  before  deadline  and 
knock  one  out. 


an  expert  read  over  your  shoulder.  If 
the  government  stories  prove  too  con¬ 
founding,  move  right  along  to  the 

’  '  (3)  FEATURES.  (If  you’re  50  or 
older  call  them  “human  interest” 
stories.  If  you’ve  been  in  the  business 
call  them  “people”  stories.)  The  900 
words  feature  articles  average  follow 
a  strict  formula. 

They  begin  with  a  variation  on  the 
“It-was-a-dark-and-dreary- 
night  ...”  theme.  The  third  sent¬ 
ence  always  says  something  like  “For 
he  is  blind,”  or  “At  age  83  Mrs.  Fern¬ 
berg  embarked  on  a  new  career  to 
help  others.” 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  story  is  clut¬ 
tered  with  cute  aphorisms  and  quotes. 
The  final  sentence  must  be,  “He/she 
smiled,  eyes  thoughtfully  raised  to  the 
treetops  outside,  and  went  slowly 
back  to  his/her  table.” 

A  feature  story  is  often  written  by  a 
reporter  lucky  enough  to  wangle  that 
assignment  instead  of  covering  the 
school  board’s  teacher  contract 
negotiating  session,  which  will  last 


four  hours  and  decide  nothing. 

With  the  feature  story  tucked 
securely  under  his  belt,  the  reporter 
can  spend  45  minutes  interviewing 
Mrs.  Fernberg,  three  hours  in  the  bar 
downstairs  from  his  place  of 
employment  and  then  rush  back  to  the 
city  room  an  hour  or  so  before 
deadline  and  knock  one  out. 

Ah,  feature  stories.  They’re  sv/eet. 
They’re  uplifting.  But  you  probably 
won’t  learn  anything.  Read  features 
only  if  you  have  been  intimately 
involved  with  the  protagonist  for  at 
least  three  years,  and  then  complain 
to  the  editor  about  the  mistakes  you 
found,  because  the  person  in  the  story 
is  probably  far  different  from  the  one 
you  know.  Another  type  of  article 
involves  lots  of  people.  The  people 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  .  .  . 

(4)  OPINION  POLLS.  Do  you 
really  care  what  a  cross-section  of 
1,374  of  fellow  Americans  thought 
about  (choose  your  favorite  con¬ 
troversy)  last  week?  If  you  know  what 
Gallup,  Harris  —  or  worse,  the  local 
man-in-the-street  —  think  people  are 
thinking  will  you  change  your  mind? 
Do  not  read  opinion  polls,  they  may 
be  hazardous  to  your  health.  Take  a 
break  from  the  burning  issues  of  the 
day  and  turn  to  the  .  .  . 

(5) SPORTS  SECTION.  Those 
who  write  about  sports  tend  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  everyone  who  reads 
an  awful  lot  has  a  vast  storehouse  of 
knowledge  about  the  game.  Those 
who  write  about  sports  tend  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  their  colleagues  in  the  rest 
of  the  newsroom  as  necessary,  but 
rather  subhuman,  uncultured  and, 
perhaps,  illiterate. 

If  you’re  lucky,  the  sports  story  will 
let  you  know  what  sport  was  being 
played.  If  you’re  luckier,  you  might 
find  out  who  won  before  the  15th 
paragraph.  If  you’re  most  fortunate, 
the  guy  who  covered  Junior’s  Little 
League  game  because  he  got  aced  out 
of  traveling  with  the  Scorpions  to 
Hawaii  might  even  spell  his  name  cor¬ 
rectly  in  the  box  score. 

Don’t  you  love  locker-room 
interviews?  “We  came  to  win'”  “We 
played  good!”  “We  followed  the 
game  plan  all  the  way!” 

If  more  than  two  quotes  of  that  vari¬ 
ety  appear  in  the  story  stop  reading, 
because  what  follows  will  be  worse. 
Read  the  sports  section  with  beer  and 
pretzels  during  commercial  breaks  in 
the  “game  of  the  week.”  We  quickly 
leave  the  world  of  tee-shirts  and  enter 
the  bastion  of  somber  business 
suits  .  .  . 

(6)  EDITORIALS.  Gone  are  the 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Your  next  move: 

1985  Market.Guide 


Bditof  Si  Publisher  •  57'5"  Lexington  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  1002i2  •  (212)  752-70 


No  trivial  pursuits.  / 

Marketing  specialists  need  ^  ^ 
the  Facts.  Kk 


im-. 


Marketers  nationwide  rely  on  E&P's  annual  Market  Guide  when  seeking  data  on 
U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  markets.  After  all,  growing  markets  spell 
growing  revenues. 


Packed  with  a  wealth  of  invaluable,  exclusive  information,  the  Market  Guide 
has  the  market  perspectives  needed  for  evaluating  lucrative  investments  and 
development  opportunities.  In  effect,  it  is  the  key  to  future  business  trends. 


Amplify  your  papers  service  to  your  market  and  prosper  from  a  wide, 
decision-making  audience,  let  E&P's  Market  Guide  work  as  Your 
Marketplace. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  Market  Guide  offers  complete,  individual  market 
surveys  and  data  tables  for  population,  income,  households,  disposable 
income  and  retail  sales  for  more  than  3000  U.S.  counties  and  over  1 600 
U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  cities.  In  addition,  it  lists  the  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  and  special  E&P  Market  Guide  maps. 


Marketing  strategists  in  major  retail  organizations,  leading  corporations, 
national  franchises  and  real  estate  firms  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
use  and  reuse  this  book,  making  it  choice  placement  for  your  newspaper 
ad.  The  value  of  your  ad-selling  here  spirals  when  you  are  assured 
continuous,  year-long  exposure  with  an  active,  captive  readership. 


!■. 


James  Q.  Wieghart  has  covered  politics  too 
^  long  to  be  fooled.  He's  spent  most  of  three 
S  decades  as  political  correspondent  and 

Washington  Bureau  chief  of  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  The  Hew  York  Daily  hews. 

He  also  edited  America's  largest  i 
dally  newspaper.  The  hew  York  Daily  Hews. 
Mow  he's  joined  the  staff  of 
Scripps-Howard  hews  Service's  Washington 
Bureau  as  national  political  correspondent 
Justin  time  for  the  campaign. 

Bring  the  forthright  tell-it-like- 
it-is,  expert  analysis  of  James  G. 

Wieghart  and  the  rest  of  our  reporting 
staff  to  your  readers.  For  more 
information  call  Irwin  Breslauer  at 
United  Feature  Syndicate  at 
212-580-8559,  or  Brad  Bushell  at 
^  1-800-221-4816  (in  hew  York, 


